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IN TIME OF MAY. 





Within thy silvern bars, oh, hold me fast, 
My Sonnet ;—hold me safely, that my dream 
Of immemorial blooms on men may beam 
In all thy artistry of splendor cast! 
To murmurous music of the far-off Past 
Again I loiter by the woodland stream, 
Till on its memory-haunted banks I deem 
Myself with joys in fairy legion massed. 
Once more I seek the walnut's easeful shade 
To eat the mandrake'’s gold-hued apple there, 
As all the ravishments of May are mine; 
Once more with her that in the grave was 
laid 
Long, long ago, I breathe the fragrant air, 
And pluck at her fond wish the columbine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dr. E. M. Hartwell, of the Municipal 
Statistics Department of Boston, has just 
issued a bulletin containing some interest- 
ing facts as to the Women’s school vote in 
this city. The women’s vote in 1900 
showed an increase of 2,452 over their vote 
in 1899, but the men’s school vote fell off 
sadly, so that the total vote for school 
committee in Boston in 1900 was less by 
4,871 than the vote of 1899, and this in 
spite of the increased vote of the women. 
The appeals of the Public School Associa- 
tion and other friends of the schools have 
apparently had more effect upon the 
women than upon the male voters. 





Another curious fact is that more than 
78 per cent. of the women’s vote in 1599 
and more than 79 per cent. of their vote 
in 1900 was cast in Republican precincts. 
Dr. Hartwell says: 

Whether the proportional distribution 
of the women’s vote in 1899 or 1900, or 
the increase in that vote in 1900 from 1899 
be considered, it is clear that interest in 
voting for school committee is much more 
pronounced among women in Republican 
than in Democratic precincts, 

This is probably due to the fact that in 
Boston the Democratic vote is largely a 
foreign vote. The less intelligent class of 
immigrants who come here are fully im- 
bued, both men and women, with the 
Old-World ideas about the inferiority and 
subjection of women, and it is not until 
they get pretty thoroughly Americanized 
that they can tolerate the idea of equal 


suffrage. 





A despatch from Washington, dated 
May 7, says: 

General MacArthur, as governor of the 
Philippine Islands, has reported to the 
adjutant-general of the army concerning 
allegations made against the authorities 
in Manila relative to the social evil in that 
city. General MacArthur says Manila can 
challenge a comparison as to its moral 
and orderly condition with any city in the 
United States. 

A condition of things prevails in Manila 
that would not be tolerated in any city of 
the United States. The social evil exists 
everywhere, but there is no city in the 
United States where prostitutes are sub- 
jected to ‘‘certified examination,’ and 
furnished with official health certificates 
by the authorities. Judge Taft and the 
whole Philippine Commission have ac- 
knowledged that this is done by the mili- 
tary authorities in the Philippines. Here 
we examine school teachers and candi- 
dates for the police and postal service, 
etc., and certify that they are fit for their 
work; but in the United States prostitu- 
tion is not recognized as a legitimate in- 
dustry, or sanctioned by the authorities, 
In this respect Manila differs from all the 
cities at home. 





When Representative Thomas J. Keenan 
about four years ago introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature a bill to estab- 
lish this system here, he voted for it all 
alone. St. Louis, the only American city 
that ever tried it, abolished it at the end 
of four years, with only one dissenting 
vote in the city council. State-sanctioned 
vice is distinctly contrary to American 
ideas. 


>a 





The despatch from Washington 
tinues: 

The General suggests that a committee, 
consisting of those who made the allega- 
tions against the government at Manila, 
be sent to that city to make an investiga- 
tion, but adds that such a committee first 
should acquaint themselves with social 
conditions in tropical countries. 

The allegations were made by Dr. Con- 
dict, of Manila, after an investigation; by 
Rev. F. H. Morgan, treasurer of the Meth- 
odist mission at Singapore, who went to 
the Philippines on purpose to investigate 
the reports of official complicity with 
vice, which he had found it hard to credit; 
and by Mr. William E. Johnson, who also 
made a careful personal investigation on 
the spot before publishing his statement. 
As for “social conditions in tropical 
countries,” it is not likely that human 
nature in our young soldiers is so different 
in Manila from what it is at home that 
they will be encouraged to lead an upright 
life by having the military authorities an- 
nounce their intention to make it as safe 
as possible for them to sin. 


con- 
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There is a very attractive programme 
for the May Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations, to be held in Faneuil Hall on 
the evening of May 22, and the demand 
for supper tickets has been so great that 
there is not aticket now left unsold at 3 
Park St., while there is a long ‘‘waiting 
list’’ of applicants. All the tickets which 
have been given out to be sold by Leagues 
and individuals, and which remain un- 
sold, are therefore called in, and must be 
returned to 3 Park St., as soon as possi- 
ble,—hy next Wednesday at latest. Any- 
one neglecting to return unsold tickets 
till after that date will be held responsi- 
ble for the price of them. 


>_>? 


Mrs. Rachael Foster Avery, who has 
announced her retirement at the coming 
National Suffrage Convention from the 
corresponding secretaryship, is receiving 
many expressions of affection and good- 
will. Mrs. E. M. Babock writes of her: 


Nothing could more forcibly express 
the esteem in which she is held than the 
words of one who has been actively en- 
gaged with her in suffrage work for many 
years: ‘She is the loveliest character 
that I ever knew.’’ Mrs. Avery is not 
only a suffragist, but a philanthropist, 
humanitarian and reformer, in the full 
sense of these words; in fact, she is every- 
thing that tends to make the world better. 
She possesses rare executive ability, and 
in her enthusiasm for humanity, she has 
used both her abilities and private for- 
tune most liberally. .. Mrs. Avery was cor- 
responding secretary of the committee of 
arrangements for the World’s Congress of 
Representative Women, the National and 
International Council of Women and Na- 
tional Suffrage Association, all of which 
held such successful meetings in Chicago 
during the World’s Fair. She was also 
corresponding secretary of the National 
Council of Women, held in Washington in 
1895. Mrs. Avery’s management of the 
International Council of Women, held in 





Washington in 1888, under the auspices 
of the National Suffrage Association, was 
the crowning effort of her executive 
genius. There were representatives from 
fifty-three different national organizations 
from seven distinct nations. The ex- 
penses of this meeting made a grand total 
of $14,000, the financial risk being assumed 
by Miss Anthony and Mrs, Avery. 

Mrs. Avery has for several years wished 
to retire from the secretaryship, and has 
retained it only through Miss Anthony’s 
persuasions, She has been secretary, first 
in the National and later in the National 
American W. S. A., for 22 years. 


WITHIN SIX MONTHS. 





The ‘Illinois Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women”’ has 
issued its semi-annual statement. It re- 
ports that during the last six months, the 
movement against equal suffrage has 
made satisfactory progress. 

Within the last six months, New York 
has granted the ballot to tax-paying 
women, the women of West Australia 
have cast their votes for the first time for 
members of Parliament, and the Legisla- 
ture of Kansas, after fourteen years’ ex- 
perience of municipal woman suffrage, 
has voted down almost unanimously a bill 
to repeal it. If the opponents of equal 
rights for women are satisfied with the 
progress of events during the last six 
months, the suffragists have every reason 


to be so. It would seem, therefore, that 
every one is happy. die Oe Be 
—_? 


WOMEN PETITION FOR PRISONERS. 





The following item is from The New 
American, a twelve-page daily published 
at Manila: a 
FILIPINO WOMEN APPEAL FOR MERCY TO 

PRISONERS. 

Miss Constancia Poblete and Mrs. Fili- 
mena Luna led a procession of 500 Filipino 
women, who are members of the Woman's 
Peace League, in a procession to the 
Ayuntamiento, yesterday morning, and 
presented a petitionto Major - General 
MacArthur asking for a release of prison- 
ers of war who were their friends, The 
procession formed at the Poblete home in 
Quiapo, and marched over the suspension 
bridge into the walled city. They carried 
an American banner, and many ‘‘vivas’’ 
were given for everything en route. When 
the column arrived at headquarters all the 
women assembled on the plaza, and Miss 
Poblete, as president of the league, and 
Mrs. Luna as secretary, proceeded to the 
military governor’s office, where they were 
given an interview with the general. 

The petitioners stated that many of the 
names presented were those of men who 
had been in prison many months, and who 
did not know why. They were the only 
support of many of the women and their 
families, and their imprisonment was a 
hardship. The procession was quite a 
novelty to the Filipinos, as it was the first 
time that Filipino women had ever at- 
tempted a display of this kind for the 
same purpose. Their efforts in this direc- 
tion had never extended beyond church 
processons. 
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WOMEN SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


The Corporation of Sheffield, England, 
has appointed four ladies—Miss Edith 
Downing, Miss F. Griffith, Miss Alice 
Littlewood and Mrs. G. Franks—to be 
Inspectors of Nuisances for the city of 
Sheffield, under the Public Health Act, at 
a salary of £52 per annum each, they to 
wear uniform to be provided by the Cor- 
poration, 

Mrs. F. J. Greenwood, who has for some 
time been an inspector under the Corpor- 
ation, has now been appointed to train 
and supervise the other women inspect- 
ors, at a salary of £120, rising to £150, 





MATILDA GODDARD. 


A dramatic Irish girl who answered my 
door bell said, with her hands clasped 
and her face glowing, ‘Oh, Mrs. , two 
little ladies want to see you! They came 
ina carriage, and look as if they were 
ready to go up to heaven.” 

They were Rebecca and Matilda God- 
dard, and doubtless the carriage was 
filled, when they left home, with bundles 
of things that they had bought at fairs, 
patchwork quilts, drawn-in and braided 
rugs that they had bought of women in 
the Old Ladies’ Homes and that well-to- 
do women had sent them from their over- 
stocked wardrobes. 

One room in their house was used to re- 
ceive such things, which they looked over, 








thought who needed this, that and the oth- 
er, then tied them in bundles, marked, and 
delivered them. themselves. Matilda told 
me they had more than six hundred on 
their list, and when she was asked to dis- 
pose of everything in the well-filled, four- 
storied house of a friend who had died, 
she knew homes to which she could send 
every thing in it. 

Abby May said Matilda Goddard had 
found homes for more than two thousand 
children, and I thought that for once Miss 
May had not told the exact truth. But it 
was true, and that work began in this 
way: 

A cousin, who was an overseer of the 
poor, came to Miss Goddard one morning, 
and said that a baby had been left on his 
doorstep, and asked what he should do 
with it. She said, ‘*The idea of a bach- 
elor coming to an old maid, to know what 
todo with a baby! But I knowa good 
woman who needs to earn money, and she 
will take good care of it. I will pay its 
board until I find another woman who 
needs a baby.”’ 

The Goddards never went out of town 
in summer but once, At one time a baby 
had fallen into Miss Goddard’s hands that 
was so feeble she kept it herself. The 
doctor thought taking it into the country 
might save it, and the family went. The 
only vacation they ever took! Matilda 
said a salt-water bath at City Point, early 
in the morning, was an excellent sub- 
stitute. 

The essence of her religion was love to 


God and loveto man. No wonder her 

minister, Theodore Parker, called her 

“Saint Matilda.’’ 5 Ws 
—— St —— 


LET WOMEN EMIGRATE 


Arthur Montefiore Brice, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, sets forth the need of 
women in the British colonies. After 
mentioning the difficulties in the way of 
their emigrating alone, or under the care 
of societies, he continues: 

“For numbers of English ladies, I turn 
to another means—one which my personal 
experience leads me to believe is able to 
do alarge amount of good for healthy, 
vigorous, unemployed or ill-employed 
Englishwomen. I allude to the brothers 
who have gone out in thousands to all 
parts of the world, and are leading, many 
of them, a successful and happy life under 
essentially colonial conditions. The unit 
of colonial expansion is the home, Its 
civilizing and social power is not to be 
magnified, It neutralizes the depression 
of solitary life and effort—too often re- 
sponsible for failure. 

‘‘Now, if a brother and sister have more 
or less common affinities, and the girl is 
active, healthy, even-tempered, and not 
afraid of work, there lies between them a 


great chance of a successful colonial 
career. The material value of a helpful 


woman in the house is itself great. You 
can generally—I am almost inclined to 
say always — tell, in the colonies, if a house 
has a mistress, before you set foot indoors, 
She cares for the fabric of the home; she 
effectively does the housework; she looks 
after the tiny garden with blooming result; 
she manages the poultry, and thus creates 
a@ new resource; she is even responsible 
for most of the dairying. Of course, it is 
allon a small scale, and the standard of 
life is simplicity itself, or the work would 
be beyond any one person’s power; but 
she can do it, and she does do it, and thus 
enables the man to plough and care for 
his cattle, and carry on the sterner duties 
of the homestead, But it is not merely 
her material value which makes such a 
difference. There is the moral and social 
value, and that is almost beyond exagger- 
ation. It is of the very highest impor- 
tance ina life which is often lonely, fre- 
quently hard, sometimes unfortunate, and 
always likely, when lived alone, to bring 
diffidence, distrust, and failure. There- 
fore I should like someone to suggest to 
the thousands of young Englishmen who 
annually leave this country for a distant 
colony that it would be for their general 
good—and a very material contribution to 
their own chances of success—if, after 
they had spent the first year in the new 
country, they could send for the sister 
they get on with the best, and who is at 
the same time most fitted for plucky 
work, and enter into partnership with her 
for a given time. For there should be 
this element of business in the arrange- 
ment. Tbe woman is worth as much as 
the man in a life like this. This is no 
mere scheme or armchair Utopia; it is 
simply descriptive of accomplished facts— 
of conditions and possibilities I have seen 
worked out practically in colonial life.’’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


JuLIA A, LATHROP has been confirmed 
by the Senate as a member of the Illinois 
State Board of Charities. The Board has 
never had a more popular or efficient 
member. 


Miss FRANCES Dyer spoke on ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage as Viewed by a Wage-Earner”’ 
last week at Mr. A. W. Pollard’s on Bea- 
con Street, Brookline, before the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL has been seri- 
ously ill with congestion of the lungs, 
which compelled the ending of her 
Southern trip. She is now settled for the 
summer with friends at Dover, Mass., 
where her new book will probably be 
finished, Her novel, ‘‘Ballantyne,”’’ issued 
April 13, is exciting wide discussion. 


Miss MARY SHANNON and Miss Matilda 
Goddard, who have lately died in Boston, 
are being deservedly praised by the press 
for the wise and discriminating benevo 
lence with which they disposed of their 
fortunes. Each of them in her will re- 
membered many beneficent institutions, 
and neither of them forgot the equal suf- 
frage cause. Miss Shannon left $2,000 to 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and Miss Goddard $300 to the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


Mrs, CyNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN will 
address the Massachusetts Division of the 
International Sunshine Society at the ves- 
try of Park Street Church, Boston, Satur- 
day, May 18, at 10.30 A. M. Mrs. Alden 
is the founder of the society and the In- 
ternational President. Other speakers 
will follow; and there will bea reception 
and informal luncheon, All interested in 
the Sunshine work are invited. Contri- 
butions of sandwiches, rolls, cake, fancy 
biscuit, flowers and money are solicited, 
and should be sent as early as possible on 
Saturday morning to the side door on 
Park Street. 


Mrs. ELSIE DREXLER, of San Francisco, 
Cal., widow of the millionaire vineyardist, 
Louis P. Drexler, has given notice to all 
tenants on the estate who are engaged in 
the sale of wine or liquor, directly or in- 
directly, that they must find other places 
of business as soon as they can conven- 
iently do so. Financial considerations and 
persistent efforts on the part of her busi- 
ness agents have failed to shake her de- 
termination. She has written personal 
letters to all her tenants, expressing a 
kindly interest in them, but saying that 
her position on the liquor question is un- 
alterable. Mrs. Drexler uses no wine in 
her home. 


Miss BERTHA RUNKLE, whose novel, 
‘“*The Helmet of Navarre,’’ written at the 
age of twenty-two, is the literary success 
of the hour, is a quiet New York girl who 
has been writing ever since her childhood, 
but never published anything before this 
dazzling story. Her father died when she 
was eleven years old. Mrs. Runkle then 
gave up their country home in New Jer- 
sey, and moved to New York, where she 
has been an able and successful writer, 
and an active worker for equal suffrage. 
Bertha attended Miss Anna _ Brackett’s 
school up to the age of fourteen. She was 
then taken out of school on account of 
delicate health, and finished her educa- 
tion at home. The idea of sending her to 
college was given up at her own request. 
She cares nothing for society or shopping, 
but is happiest in the country, where she 
spends long, delightful summers, and 
where her chief pleasure is in driving. 
She has talent for drawing and acting as 
well as for writing, and it was not de- 
cided which of these gifts she should cul- 
tivate as her specialty until the brilliant 
success of her first story settled the ques- 
tion. The demand for the first install- 
ment of ‘**‘The Helmet of Navarre’’ ex- 
hausted the edition of the Century in 
which it appeared, and the lovers of ad- 
venturous romance think it the most de- 
lightful story since Miss Mary Johnston's 
“To Have and to Hold.’* Miss Runkle 
has not followed the bad example of Miss 
Johnston in making serious changes in the 
novel between its publication as a serial 
and its appearance in a volume, to the 
grief of those who had become attached to 
the story in its first form. Miss Run- 
kle, it may be said in passing, is the latest 
conspicuous refutation of the assertion 
made by an opponent of equal suffrage, 
that the children of equal rights mothers 
are apt to be ‘‘mentally defective.’’ 
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A MORAVIAN EASTER. 

A lady who lately visited a Moravian 
settlement in North Carolina gives a 
graphic account of it in a private letter. 
She writes: 

Winston-Salem is a ‘‘twin city,’’ but Sa- 
lem is much the elder of the twins, it being 
the oldest settlement in North Carolina. 
It is a Moravian settlement, like Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

The Moravians retain some of their 
quaint old customs and ceremonies, among 
them their Easter celebration. They seem 
to be a very simple sect, a little like 
Quakers in a way, but with a ritual more 
like the Episcopalians, and they are very 
fond of music, having an historic church 
band, which plays at different points in 
the town long before light on Easter 
morning. If one of their members dies, a 
horn is blown from the church tower, a 
different chant according to the sex and 
age of the deceased. Their ‘‘graveyard,”’ 
so called in distinction from the adjoining 
‘‘cemetery”’ of the other sects, has all its 
graves marked alike with simple white 
square stones, laid flat, and the graves of 
men, women, and children are in separate 
sections of the grounds. 

The first part of the Easter celebration 
is the ‘‘Love Feast’ the afternoon before, 
when great mugs of coffee, and: coffee 
cakes as large as small bowls, are passed 
around, and people bring fresh handker- 
chiefs to receive their share, and are ex- 
pected to eat it all, or to take the frag- 
ments away in their handkerchiefs, 

Winston is within sight of the ‘‘foot- 
hills’’ of the mountains, thirty miles away. 
The mountains seem to have pretty large 
feet, judging from the three imposing 
ones visible in delicate blue against the 
sky. One, ‘‘The Pilate,’’ like a big blue 
bubble on the horizon, had a striking knob 
on top. 

Winston, where our train stopped, is a 
modern town on a hill, a pretty, well- 
paved place, with cobble-stone streets, 
neat brick sidewalks, big trees, good trol- 
ley lines, and electric lights, From the 
train, the red brick, new-looking tobacco 
factories first strike one. The station is 
old and dilapidated, in that respect not 
equal to Greensboro, which has one of the 
handsomest stations in North Carolina, 
But after ascending the hill you find the 
‘‘finest court-house in the State,’’ in the 
centre of the principal square. There 
was an imposing market building on the 
way up, with a tower holding a beaming, 
open-faced clock, which struck every half 
hour all night. Consequently I looked on 
it with disapproval next day. 

After registering at the hotel, and find- 
ing a comfortable room, we had dinner 
and set out for Salem. It is separated by 
a street from Winston, and is the quaint- 
est little town I have ever seen, A block 
from the boundary is a gigantic historic 
coffee pot, an ancient tin-shop sign, kept 
painted brown to prevent rust. There 
are old brick houses with small-paned 
windows; some with red tiled roofs; some 
with doors divided in two across the mid- 
dle; some with odd little hat-like roofs 
above the doorstep, reminding me of a 
picture in my old “Jack the Giant-Killer,”’ 
Others have verandas built out over the 
sidewalk, and little ladder-like stairs lead- 
ing up into the middle of the porch. The 
main street leads to the lower side of the 
old square of the Moravian Settlement, 
with its old buildings, used as homes for 
their aged men and women. 


On the upper side of the square is the 
old church and the Salem Academy, a 
school for young ladies, now a hundred 
years old, and once the boarding school of 
the South. 

We got out of the car a few blocks be- 
fore reaching the square, and walked a 
block to the left so that we could go along 
the parallel “avenue,” the most 
beautiful walks I know of. It is the old 
walk along the outside of the Moravian 
graveyard, a long vista down a hill and 
between rows of immense cedars, which 
must be very old. I had no idea that 
cedars could grow so tall and broad and 
I kept thinking of the cedars 


one of 


branched. 
of Lebanon. 
The gate into the graveyard was at the 
top of the hill, and, at the lower end of 
the avenue—which is a walk, not a drive- 


way—is the residence of a prominent 
citizen, ‘‘Cedarhyrst.’’ It is a very 
handsome granite Queen Anne, with 


porte-cochtre, etc., not exactly in keeping 
with the style of the quaint, German-look- 
ing, red-brick buildings, perhaps, but very 
imposing and artistic. 

We had been misinformed as to the hour 
of the Love Feast, and reached the old 
church in time to hear the last hymn and 
see the people come out. 

One of the teachers at the Academy 
showed us the buildings. The Academy 
consists of six or seven old brick buildings 
scattered about and strung together by 
covered corridors, with windows like 
stained glass checkerboards, and steps up 
and down,—a regular labyrinth to a 
stranger. As soon as the big old-fash- 
ioned door closed on us, it seemed as if 





we were walking about in some very old- 


fashioned novel. 

The students are divided into study 
groups of about a dozen of different ages, 
who have their own sitting-room, where 
they live most of the time, except for reci- 
tations, each group having its chaperon- 
ing teacher, who takes them walking, and 
is at the head of their table and with them 
in the dormitory. The dormitories were 
all divided into little sections, the first 
impression being that of a bazar, the 
booths draped with white curtains bor- 
dered at top and bottom with red bands. 
On closer inspection, each section con- 
tained a bed, a bureau adorned with pho- 
tographs, etc., according to the individ- 
ual’s taste, a chair, andatrunk. If there 
were any pegs for dresses, I do not remem. 
ber them, They evidently lived mostly 
in trunks. One girl was taking out of her 
trunk a very elaborate new evening waist, 
which she showed to the teacher, It 
might have just come from Paris. It was 
something like a costly orchid somehow 
transplanted into a little old-fashioned 
patch of Bouncing Betsey behind a box- 
wood border. Each dormitory had a long 
trough-like sink, with shelves above, on 
which were ranged individual small wash- 
basins. LBath-tubs for certain days of the 
week are in the basement. 

The dining-room contained some beau- 
tiful palms, very large and flourishing. 
The library and reading room impressed 
me as very antique, with old-fashioned 
cases and ancient leather volumes, though 
there were also modern bovoks. There 
was a pretty fair gymnasium, where the 
girls also dance, queer little practising 
rooms with ancient-looking pianos of 
various styles, a pretty chapel, and two 
really artistic and modern society rooms, 
furnished by the members, and prettily 
decorated and lighted by electricity. 

The grounds were certainly an old- 
fashioned picture—a sort of little court 
with a weeping willow tree and a swing— 
walks leading up and down little flights of 
steps, their stone headings the gifts of 
various classes. A tiny steep hill, ‘‘Lovers’ 
leap,’’ with a path leading down to a well 
with a willow-pattern roof in a tiny valley 
below—two or three little willow-pattern 
summer houses scattered about the little 
Jandscape—a small enclosure with a pet 
deer and a peacock and some guinea hens 
—some almost too modern-looking girls, 
and little boys belonging to a member of 
the faculty, tossing a basket-ball on a 
little willow-pattern level. 

There was a park-like hill beyond the 
willow-pattern landscape, where the young 
ladies are not allowed to go unchaperoned, 
since an atmosphere of sentimental and 
clandestine traditions seems to hang about 
it. Someone says, although I did not no- 
tice it when there, that all the lower half 
of the windows is opaque, so that outside 
distractions cannot enter. I believe they 
said the school can accommodate 300 
pupils. It is connected by a corridor 
with the church gallery, where the stu- 
dents attend services. Tho young lady 
who took us about took us down into the 
church kitchen, and showed us the great 
earthen bow] in which the Love Feast 
coffee is made. Its fragrance still hung 
around it, though everything was swept 
and garnished. Wesawthe big mugs and 
wooden trays, and tasted a bit of the bread 





or sweetish cake which had been left 
there. 
Miss had visited near Salem ten 


years ago, and taken guitar lessons at the 
Academy from one of two little sisters 
who, every one says, are like the little old 
ladies in ‘‘Cranford.’’ Miss — wanted 
to stop a moment at their house, one of 
the quaint red-brick ones on the main 
Out of the foundation stones on 
tree- 


street. 
one side grew some odd-looking 
shoots into the little bit of green yard. 
Miss said it was a fig-tree. The 
two little old ladies have taught music 
since long before the War. They showed 
us the picture of their mother on the wall 
of their little front parlor, and also one of 
an aunt, both of whom had been teachers 
in the Academy, which I think they said 
one of their ancestors had founded, The 
mother wore a white cap, a gift from her 
friend, the wife of Commodore Perry of 
the Lakes, 

We walked back along the beautiful 
cedar avenue. The graveyard was filled 
with people bringing flowers to decorate 
the graves for Easter, many with little 
green tin cornucopias to keep them fresh. 
It seemed as if all the town was bringing 
plants and Easter flowers. 

The most impressive part of the Easter 
exercises is the Sunrise Service, so we 
wanted to attend that. At about 2.30 
A. M. we heard the band playing some 
old Easter hymn in the Court House 
Square, and again at intervals in the dis- 
tance. The bell boy called us at 4.30, and 
early coffee and crackers were served in 
the dining-room. We just missed a car 
crowded like a Columbus Avenue car 
after the theatre, and decided to walk on. 
It was beautiful moonlight, and a big 
morning star was shining, and daylight 
just beginning, As we reached the old 








square with its great white sycamores, the 
church bell was swinging back and forth 
in the tower, looking just as one would 
imagine the bell of “Curfew shall not 
ring to-night.’’ Someone said afterwards 
that the bell was made of silver dollars, 
given by the early Moravian women. Not 
knowing it, I did not especially notice its 
silvery tone, 

On the steps of the church stood the old 
bishop and a younger minister, under a 
little bonnet-like roof, in which hung an 
electric light. They read the service well 
and distinctly, in spite of the crowd. 
Someone said there were about 4,000 peo- 
ple present. Then the bishop announced 
the order of march to the graveyard,— 
church officers, band, ete., — Academy 
students before the outsiders, who were 
requested to go as nearly as possible four 
abreast to avoid confusion, Old-fashioned 
looking beadles (?), with broad hats, 
silently barred the way with their staves 
if any one tried to pass the limits. After 
the crowd was arranged in an orderly and 
quiet manner along the paths of the ceme- 
tery, among the little white stone squares, 
some dating back into the 1700's, and 
covered with a profusion of sweet- 
smelling Easter flowers, the bishop con- 
tinued the service just as the sun 
rose and gilded the tree-tops and made 
everything look fresh and charming. 
There were a few colored people among 
the audience, and I noticed two Chinamen 
in their best clothes, I don’t know 
whether they were Moravians, There is 
a colored Moravian Church in Salem. The 
big dark cedars along the avenue were 
lovely with the early morning lights and 
shadows. 

The eleven o’clock service was much 
like that of other churches, except the 
band music — brass horns and some 
stringed instruments. The congregation- 
al singing seemed monotonous, all com- 
mon time or long metre or something 
slow. There was a great deal of singing, 
and it seemed all the same tune. 

In the afternoon we visited the Winston 
Hospital, a neat little hospital all on one 
floor, with a particularly pretty children’s 
ward, and a big sun parlor full of flowers. 

There are several outlying negro settle- 
ments about Winston-Salem, as we saw 
from the tower of the court house, the 
highest point, where we had a fine view 
of the town and horizon. Among the 
negro villages of little cabins were Kirk 
Town, Dog Trot, and Happy Hill. There 
was also a large, good-looking colored 
schoolhouse in the landscape. 

It was at Salem that the Education Con- 
ference was lately held. The seniors at 
the Salem Academy wear caps and gowns, 
by the way. Dr. says the Confer- 
ence party were impressed with the ap- 
pearance of the students, and were espe- 
cially struck with their ‘‘thoroughbred 
Anglo-Saxon type,’’ which is because 
there is only one per cent. of foreign pop- 
ulation in the South, 
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HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 
Miss Alice Ravenhill of England is mak- 
ing an official tour for educational study 
in this country, and has been visiting the 


schools and colleges of New York. Miss 
Ravenhill in England is inspector of 
hygiene and domestic economy classes 


under the technical instruction commit- 
tee of the County Council of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Her work is to train 
teachers who can carry their hygienic and 
economic discipline into the elementary 
and other schools of the kingdom. Asa 
result of Miss Ravenhill’s work, interest 
in the subject is rapidly increasing. The 
Board of Education for England and Wales 
and the Sanitary Institute of London unit- 
ed with the committee by which she is 
regularly employed to send her to this 
country. While here she will prepare re- 
ports on certain aspects of the teaching of 
domestic science and hygiene in schools 
and colleges of various types in the United 
States. Upon her return these will be 
published for the guidance of educational 
authorities, teachers and parents. She 
will visit Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and Chicago. 

At Berea College, Ky., the sewing and 
cooking classes, under the supervision of 
a graduate of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
are the most popular in the school. The 
lessons are carefully adapted to existing 
conditions; the care of food without the 
aid of refrigerators, and the getting of 
meals without markets, grocery and del- 
icatessen shops around the corner, are 
considered, The housework at Berea has 
always been largely in the hands of pu- 
pils, and in that way these mountain girls 
have been learning, but the cooking classes 
are much more interesting, and during the 
last four terms the twenty different class- 
es in sewing and cooking have averaged 
twelve girls to the class, 

The Westchester Woman’s Club of New 
York lately celebrated the anniversary of 
its household economics department by 





giving a chafing-dish luncheon. The 
guests of honor sat around a central flower- 
decked table, the rest of the company 
being seated in adjacent circles. Across 
the front of the room, in a row, facing the 
guests, stood the cooks, each behind her 
chating-dlish, On the platform stood 
the directors, who formulated each 
course as it was prepared. After the 
feast came speeches by Mrs. Linda Hull 
Larned of Syracuse, N. Y., president of 
the National Household Economics Asso- 
ciation; Mrs, F. A. Lane, chairman of the 
science sections of this club; Mrs. Donald 
McLean, who was down on the program 
to speak of ‘‘Patriotism,’’ but declared 
that upon this occasion she preferred to 
speak of cooking; and several others, 
Among the toasts were ‘*The Kitchens of 
the Ages,’ ‘Dining Rooms” and ‘Physi- 
cal Economics.”’ 





WOMEN FOR ARBITRATION. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of the Women’s 
International Peace and Arbitration Com- 
mitter of the United States, has issued an 
appeal to clergymen throughout the coun- 
try to explain to the meetings to be held 
May 18 on the results of the Peace Confer 
ence of 1899, and the Court of Arbitration 
as it has been formed. Mrs. Sewall has 
also sent out an address, to be read and 
voted on at the meetings. It says among 
other things: 


We unite in the expression of our con- 
viction that nations, which are but aggre- 
gations of individuals, should be held to a 
morality at least as exalted as that which is 
demanded of individuals under the highest 
existing forms of civilization. The Court 
of Common Justice, in which differences 
are arbitrated by law and reason, has suc- 
ceeded to the duel as the approved method 
of settling individual controversies. We 
believe this fact to be a pledge that nations 
also may be brought to settle, under cor- 
responding laws of justice and reason, 
sectional and international controversies, 
We pledge ourselves to give support to 
the principles enunciated in the conven- 
tions passed by the Conference of The 
Hague, to sustain the Court of Internation- 
al Arbitration, to endeavor to augment 
public respect for it, and to aid in so mod- 
ifying conditions that the range of its in- 
fluence and the application of its princi- 
ples, in behalf of which it convened, may 
be extended, 





SCHOOL-GIRL DISSIPATION. 

The Irish girl, with the physique of a 
Venus, boasted that she could scrub all 
day and dance all night, says Ethelwyn 
Wetherald in Good Housekeeping. The 
feat is not so much more difficult than that 
performed by the average undeveloped 
high school girl who studies all day (not 
nearly so healthful an exercise as scrub- 
bing) and goes to some form of social en- 
tertainment at night. 

Let them enjoy life while they are 
young? By all means. But the unrested, 
irritable girl, after an hour or two of sleep 
and ascrap or two of breakfast, ‘“‘putting 
in’’ the school hours somehow—is she 
enjoying life while she is young? She has 
spent most of her not very large supply of 
oil over the previous evening’s festivity, 
and now the light that she sheds on her 
studies is flickering, dim and unsatisfac- 
tory. In schoolgirl phrase, she feels ‘‘as 
cross as a bear with no end of sore heads.” 
What a pity that her mother will not let 
her enjoy life while she is young! Let not 
mothers be deceived. When the still 
hours clothed in black find your beloved 
young daughter eating salad about as 
digestible as the orange skin in which 
it is served and the ribbon it is tied with, 
instead of being fathoms deep in slumber, 
it is a sure indication that she is giving 
not only the light of her countenance to 
her friends, but the precious oil of her 
present health and future physical pros- 
perity. 

English schoolgirls in fietion, and in 
real life, do not have a very lively time. 
They are apt to ‘*‘smell of bread and butter’? 
(which, however, is better than smelling 
of pie and pickles), and they sigh for the 
days when school will be over. But as 
to being half chrysalis and half butterfly, 
that idea never occurs to them. When 
the schoolbooks are closed, and they have 
finished growing, and have come into 
their rightful inheritance of strong, solid 
body and equable nerves, the glamour of 
social life is not so likely to excite or ex- 
haust them. 


> -- 


ABUSED HUSBANDS, 

Mrs. Annie V. Gates, editor of ‘Glimpses 
of Human Nature” in the Auburn Granger, 
has declared her position against woman 
suffrage in a manner which commands the 
admiration of the suffragists, as so few of 
the remonstrants will come out bravely 
and give reasons for their opposition. 

Mrs. Gates fears that the ‘‘peach bloom 
will be brushed from women’s manners’”’ 
when they become voters. She says she 
once knew a woman who lectured on suf- 
frage, who also lectured her husband, and 
after he had gotten the supper and washed 
the dishes, she ‘‘permitted’’ him to go 





down town for an hour; and when she 
went away on a lecturing tour she actual- 
ly locked him out of ali the house except 
the kitchen and his bedroom. 

That husband’s condition was pitiable 
indeed, but we know of a worse one. We 
know of a husband who would think he 
had suddenly dropped into Paradise if his 
wife would only go off on a lecturing 
tour, or any other kind, even if she would 
lock al] the doors, and leave him access 
only to the hammock on the front porch, 
She is a woman who moves in society, and 
her husband is a kindly, well-bred gentle- 
man, whose ambitions have been blig ated 
and whose life is made wretched by this 
ill-natured woman. She scolds him inces- 
santly, and he is seldom “allowed’’ to go 
down town at night, even for an hour, 
This woman is an anti-suffragist, and op. 
poses political equality because she fears 
that with it women will lose their woman- 
ly qualities. 

But these two modern Xantippes are 
not an argument either for or against wo- 
man suffrage. They are simply examples 
of undisciplined human nature; and simi- 
lar ones may be found among suffragists 
and anti-suffragists alike. 

LAURA A, GREGG. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 





AGAINST THE SIDE-SADDLE. 

It is to be hoped that the managers of 
the Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club 
will not adhere to their reported decision 
to prohibit the appearance of women 
riding astride at their coming horse show. 
Not one word can be said in defence of the 
present seat to which custom and preju- 
dice have so long condemned women, nor 
could a horseman of standing be found to 
favor it except on the ground of conven- 
tionality. 

That the side-saddle is a menace to 
health, many doctors of experience will 
testify, curvature of the spine being one 
of the familiar results from long sitting in 
this cramped and utterly unnatural posi- 
tion, 

Still more important is the danger of the 
seat. No matter on which side a horse 
falls, the chances of the rider’s escaping 
serious injury are infinitely less than 
when aman comes tothe ground. Even 
if the horse falls on his right side, the en- 
tanglement of the skirt upon the pommels 
frequently prevents the rider’s rolling 
clear of her mount. 

As to the new garment successfully 
worn at the Boston horse show last week, 
there can be no objection to it on the 
ground of good morals, however much it 
may be open to improvement from the 
dressmaker’s point of view. 

The East is far behind the West in this 
matter. In Denver, for instance, every 
young girl who rides sits her horse man- 
fashion, and the custom is fartoo deeply 
rooted to be overcome by a senseless aping 
of a positively pernicious practice. Any 
Eastern club which should take the lead 
in inducing its women members to ride 
in the only way compatible with health 
and safety would be entitled to the thanks 
of every woman rider, if not of the en- 
tire community. Theopen-mindedness of 
the managers of the Boston horse sliow 
in this matter augurs well forthe progress 
of the reform of what is truly and liter- 
ally a relic of the Middle Ages.—N. Y, 
Bee ning Post. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


VISITING THE Sin. A Tale of Mountain 
Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. By 
Emma Raynor. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co, 1900. Price, $1.50. 

This is one of many stories recently 
written descriptive of the life of secluded 
parts of the country which, fifty years ago, 
were sharply differentiated from each 
other in manners, habits, and dialect. 
The fishermen of the New England coast, 
the farmers of Vermont, the negroes of 
the Southern States, the Creoles of Louisi- 
ana, the trappers and hunters of the 
Northwest, the cowboys of the Plains, the 
miners of California, the pioneers of Ore- 
gon, all came in for recognition. Last of 
all, the mountaineers of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and the Carolinas have their in- 
nings. This book is a graphic narrative— 
with its scenes in Cumberland Gap and 
the Big Creek valley, and the mountain 
people as its actors. Wild adventures and 
primitive conditions give the author 
free scope for a lively fancy. But it is a 
real book of real people whose characters 
are finely drawn, especially that of the 
heroine. The story enlists the interest 
of readers, and is valuable as a graphic 
record of an environment, with the ad- 
vent of the railroad and the telegraph 
fast becoming obsolete. H. B. B. 
HeATH’s HoME AND ScHoo. CLASSICS. 

The Young Reader’s Series. Issued 

Fortnightly. Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co. 1900 and 1901. Paper. Price, 15 

cents each. 

This is a popular reproduction of Eng- 
lish classical reading at a low price in an 
attractive form. Among the standard 
works thus made accessible are Gulliver's 
Travels; Hamerton’s Dogs, Cats and 
Horses; Irving’s Dolph Heyliger, Lamb’s 
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Adventures of Ulysses and Tales from 
Shakespeare; Martineau’s Crofter Boys; 
Melville’s Typee; Motley’s Siege of Ley- 
den; Shakespeare’s Tempest, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Comedy of Errors, and 
Winter’s ‘Tale; Mulock’s Little Lame 
prince; Munchausen; Dole’s Crib and Fly; 
Ingelow’s Three Fairy Stories; Welsh’s 
Nursery Rhymes; Waste Not, Want Not; 
Ide’s Story of a Donkey, etc. These lit- 
tle books are handsomely illustrated, 
They can be bought separately or in series, 
and will suit a variety of ages and tastes. 
H. B. B. 


Tue Birp Book. By Fanny Hardy Ek- 
storm. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
1901. Price, 60 cents. 


All the birds selected for special study 
in this descriptive book are birds well 
known, abundant, easily observed, and 
resident in nearly all parts of our country. 
The sole exceptions are the sooty grouse 
of Western Oregon, and the pure grosbeak 
seldom found south of New England. We 
read in this book the strange things that 
birds do and say; how the robin gets his 
worm, how the shrike hunts, how the 
eaves’ swallow builds her nest, how a 
hawk eats his food, how birds drink and 
migrate and change their color with their 
climate. Their structure is explained, 
their wings and feathers and feet and eyes 
and bills are all compared. We are made 
acquainted with the problems of bird life, 
and these are various and wonderful. 

H. B. B. 


™ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


‘De nearer de shore de harder de blow,”’ 
was the reply of old Susie, as some one 
tried to sympathize with her for her suf- 
fering condition in her old age.—Laing 
School Visitor. 

Miss Margaret P. Wright and Miss Hen- 
rietta Wright of Northampton, Mass., are 
to build an annex to Dickinson Hospital, 
in that city, ata cost of $10,000, as a me- 
morial to their brother. 





Arbitration may not satisfy either na- 
tion at the time, but it satisfies the con- 
science of mankind, and must commend 
itself more and more as a means of adjust- 
ing disputes.—Gen. Grant. 


South Dakota has passed a law that 
kindness to animals shall be taught to 
school children, and that no experiments 
upon live animals shall be made in the 
publig schools. South Dakota is the 
fourth State to enact such legislation. 


An Illinois woman is conducting a 
poultry business which yields her $60 per 
month, besides supplying her large fam- 
ily with eggs and chickens. A cleverly 
devised ‘“‘scratching-yard’’ is a feature of 
her hennery, which, compelling the hens 
to work for their food in winter, seems to 
account in part for her marked success.— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke on 
‘Phases of the Domestic Life of the 20th 
Century”? at the Robinson Seminary at 
Exeter, N. H.,on May 3. It was on the 
occasion of the annual competition for the 
Burlingame bread prizes. The prizes 
were awarded the Misses May E. Morrill 
and Helen F. Batchelder of Exeter and 
Priscilla York of Kensington. Elizabeth 
W. Amen, Gertrude E, Watson and Ida 
B. Moore of Exeter, Silvia Taylor of Free- 
dom, and Sadie Charles of North Conway, 
received honorable mention. 


Bismarck’s letters to his wife have just 
been published. On Feb. 5, 1849, he 
wrote: ‘*Many thanks for your letter, 
which I received yesterday in the midst of 
the exhalation and noise of 400 people, to 
whom I had, with God’s help, just deliv- 
ered a speech which was received with 
stormy approval. Barschall brought it, 
and I read it under a stinking lamp. 
‘When a sweet, familiar tone drew me 
from the awful turmoil’; thus was I for 
a moment withdrawn from the disorderly 
proceedings, and with you in a cosey lit- 
tle room, with child and mother, with 
water boiling for tea and nice eggs. It 


will be a hard thing if I should be 
elected—this life without rest in the 
heart.”’ 


In the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, 
the other day, the Doukhobors were dis- 
cussed in a debate on immigration. Mr. 
McCreary, of Selkirk, said that the high- 
est record for grading work on the Can 
ada Southeastern Railroad was made by a 
Doukhobor, who earned $119 in twenty- 
four days. Mr. Davis, of Saskatchewan, 
said: ‘*I have had Doukhobors working for 
me, and now have them in the house. 
There are no more cleanly people in the 
world, or more thrifty. In my @istrict 
they have been placed on the worst por- 
tions of the land, yet they have raised 
great crops of grain, and when I went into 
Battléford last fall, I saw them with wag- 
onloads of vegetables, peddling them in 
town. They even had cucumbers. That 
town has been in existence twenty-two 
years, and I do not think we ever saw a 
cucumber sold there before.’’ Other 
members testified to their industry and 
good habits. The Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Sifton, closed the discussion. He said 
the Doukhobors would compare favor- 
ably with any settlers in Canada who had 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. 
only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 


taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an intlamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that can not be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SPRINGTIME SONG. 
To you, my little Lady, 
I sing a song of spring; 
Because your eyes are violets, 
A new May song I sing; 
Because your cheeks are apple-bloom— 
Your smiles the sunbeams bring: 
To you, my little Lady, 
I sing a song of spring. 











Together, little Lady, 
We see the world anew; 
We watch the cloud-ships as they float 
Across the sea of blue; 
We gather gold from buttercups ; 
We hear the robins woo. 
With you, my little Lady, 
The world to me is new. 


To you, my little Lady, 
In life’s green springtime sweet, 
Unknown as yet the summer, 
Its burden and its heat; 
I, from life’s brown October, 
Send back this song to greet 
The coming of the springtime 
To fair May’s Lady sweet! 
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COMET BECOMES A STAR. 





BY RUA CASSANDRA MILLER, 





It was a miserable day. Grandpa, com- 
ing in that morning, had said it was a 
“raw’’? day. The wind was cutting, and 
pelted the raindrops into people’s faces 
spitefully. 

Little Reid and Gretchen knew that, of 
course, they would ride Comet to school 
that day, as they always did on rainy days. 

Comet was a beautiful young horse— 
chestnut sorrel, with a white face and a 
long, heavy, light-colored mane and tail. 
It was her long tail that gave her the 
name. She had just gone by the name of 
“Coltie’’ until old Mr. Richards said of 
her one day: ‘“‘Humph! She’s just like 
a comet, mostly tail.”” And Comet she 
was called. 

She knew the value of her load when 
the children were perched on her back, as 
well as mamma or papa or Grandpa Gray; 
and she stepped along carefully, yet al- 
ways carrying her head proudly. 

On this cold morning the children, all 
wrapped up, mounted the old saddle on 
Comet’s back—Reid in front. “Girls 
don’t know how to drive,”’ he said. And 
timid Gretchen was only too glad to ride 
behind, and clasp her twin brother close 
about the waist. 


out, 
Comet would gallop home again by her- 
self, as was her habit; and they started off 
as usual, 

Now, the wind blowing Comet’s beauti- 
ful tail, always full of waves and crinkles, 
seemed to put a thought into the head of 
the mischief-making, burly red calf; for 
he started off after them with a wicked 
bellow, and galloped along behind Comet 
for some distance. Then he stopped 
abruptly, while the children laughed 
loudly at his foolish antics. 

When they had reached the schoolhouse 
stile, Comet, who had been nicely trained, 
rubbed her shining sides against the steps 
as close as she could, and the children 
climbed off. Then Reid fastened the 
bridle over the saddle pommel, gave the 
chestnut neck a few loving pats, and said: 
‘‘Now, Comet, go home and get in out of 
this cold wind; and come after us in time, 
when papa starts you off this afternoon,” 

‘Just look at her pretty tail, Reid,”’ 
said Gretchen. ‘The wind blows as if it 
would blow it off. What if it should get 
caught in the barbed-wire fence?’ she 
continued, as she saw the beautiful tail 
blown by the wind. 

“Oh, leave her alone, and she'll go 
home, carrying her tail behind her like 
Bo-peep’s sheep,’’ said Reed, with a boy’s 
tone of superiority. 

And to be sure, Comet had no other in- 
tention than that of making good Reid’s 
prediction. But the ugly red calf, with 
only a little red-and-white wisp of a tail, 
and a rough coat, had intentions of 





been there an equal time. 


another sort; and thereby hangs a—‘‘tail!’’ 


when it is entirely closed deafness is the | 
result, and unless the inflammation can be | 


Before the chestnut mare had ccvered 
the half-mile that lay between the Gray 
homestead and the schoolhouse it began 


There is | to snow heavily—a wet snow that pelted 


tiny cubes down right angrily. 
| The red calf meekly turned into a fence- 
corner, as his habit was, to stand the 
| storm as best he might. But when Comet 
| came galloping along, with head stretched 
forward as if racing with the storm, and 
her mane and tail blown and separated 
into light, gold wisps, he was seized with 
the same jealousy that he had experienced 
before;. and, forgetful of the cold, he 
turned and followed the animal, uttering 
a series of ugly, low bellows. 

Now, the dovr leading into Comet’s 
warm stable had blown shut, all unknown 
to papa or Grandfather Gray. So when 
she reached the barn she could only stick 
her head in over the low door, and stand 
whining for some one to come to her 
relief; but nobody came. And Comet just 
reached her nose in as far as she could 
and stood there. 

She gave a few little kicks of annoyance 
at the calf, which had followed her, and 
now stood at her heels; and she neighed 
from time to time, and seemed to wonder 
what her kind masters meant by thus 
barring her out. 

When school had closed in the after- 
noon, and the pupils ventured out to start 
for their homes through the snowstorm, 
they found an odd-looking creature wait- 
ing at the stile. It wasa chestnut sorrel 
animal, with drooping head and a mere 
stump of tail. It looked like a mule; 
but Reid, after gaping in wonder for a 
moment, exclaimed, ‘It’s Comet!”’ 

‘*‘Where’s her tail?’’ was asked in cho- 
rus by a dozen children. Howard Wright, 
son of a stockman, said it had probably 
been chewed off by a calf; he had heard 
of such things. 

Gretchen cried as if her heart would 
break. Mr. Smiley, the teacher, came out 
to learn the trouble. He was sorry, too; 
for good, intelligent Comet had scores of 
friends; and her trick of going alone, 
decked out with saddle and bridle, for the 
children on bad evenings, could not fail to 
please the teacher. ‘Don’t cry, dear,’’ he 
said to Gretchen. ‘She has been a good 
Comet, but now she is a star,’’ and he 
patted the shining neck fondly. ‘‘A star 
is much more useful and desirable than a 
comet, which is a mere straggler in the 
sky. But everybody loves a steadfast, 
brilliant star. And now,’ he continued, 
as he set Gretchen in her place behind 
Reid, ‘ther name henceforth must be Star; 
and we will all treat her royally, and 
make her forget her trouble while a new 
tail is growing out.”’ 

Reid said, soberly: ‘‘I am glad she can’t 
see herself as others see her now.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Smiley, laughing; ‘it 
is a fine thing for us all that we can’t see 
our short-comings.’’ And he emphasized 
the word in such a manner that the chil- 
dren laughed, and the crowd broke up 
gayly.— Western Christian Advocate. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A Charming Time.—‘‘Well, Jimmy, did 
you havea good time at the party?”’ ‘*You 
bet I did, pop. Why, there wasn’t a girl 
there I didn’t make ery!’’— Hurper’sBazar. 


Charitable Old Lady — Poor woman! 
And are you a widow? 





So papa opened the gate and they passed | 
Ile left the gate open, knowing that | 


Beggar—Worse than a widow, ma’am. 
Me ’usband’s livin’ an’ I have to support 
him.—Tit-Bits. 


‘‘How long must I keep praying for you 
and papa?’”’ ‘*Why, I hope always, Wil- 
lie.” ‘Well, I’ve been asking God to 
make you more indulgent, but I don’t see 


| any change.’’— Life. 





“This sort of weather,’’ remarked Mr. 
Bickers, who is an enthusiastic angler, 
‘‘makes me wish to go out and whip the 
stream.’’ 

“Tf you feel in the need of exercise,”’ 
retorted Mrs. Bickers, ‘‘you can go out in- 
to the back yard and beat the carpet.’’— 
Harper's Bazar. 


‘“‘When I came of age,’’ said Mr. Soft- 
leigh, ‘‘I promised mother that I’d never 
marry until I found the right girl.”’ 

‘*‘Indeed!’’ exclaimed Miss Sharpe. 

“Yes, and—er—you’re the right girl.”’ 

“That’s too bad, for you’re the wrong 
man.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


A school-inspector, having a few minutes 
to spare after examining the school, put 
a few questions to the lower-form boys on 
the common objects in the school-room. 
‘“‘What is the use of that map?” he asked, 
pointing to one stretched across the cor- 
ner of the room, and half a dozen shrill 
voices answered, in measured articulation: 
“Please, sir, it’s to hide the master’s 
bicycle!’ —Tit-Bits. 








SCROFULA THE CAUSE. 

Eczema, catarrh, hip disease, white 
swelling, and even consumption have their 
origin in scrofulous conditions. With the 
slightest taint of scrofula in the blood, 
there is no safety. The remedy for this 
disease in al] its forms is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which goes to the root of the trouble 
and expels all impurities and disease 
germs from the blood. 


The best family cathartic is Hood’s 
Pills. 





WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tr t 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JourRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of —dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


——— 





—— 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALfY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen”’ 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston. 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 








Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan, 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° P Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station, 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 








DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN De MERI?rTE, Principal. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-elghth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 
52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses. Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 
Ave. and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 





! 





The most convenient, nice 

place to lunch when shop- 

ping. vt vt wt Pl 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 


COOK’S. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna 
H. Suaw, Aviom Stons BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








CALL FOR NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


The history of man has been an unceasing 
struggle for truth. The centuries are stud- 
ded with milestones which mark the conflict 
and the victory. There has been no genera- 
tion without men and women fearless enough 
to hold aloft the torch of truth, and who 
have, in consequence, drawn, upon them- 
selves the anathemas of blind and intolerant 
opposition Truths, now the common prop- 
erty of school children, once represented 
contests which burned men at the stake. 
Physical torture belongs to the past, but the 
world still wages war against new truths. 

The enfranchisement of men is an estab- 
lished fact, in the United States and in the 
British Empire, yet it stands as the climax 
of evolution in government, and represents 
a thousand years of bitter argument and 
sanguinary wars. It was but a century ago 
that the principle underlying this inevitable 
liberty for men was put into words: ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’”’ No sooner was 
the axiom enunciated than the American Re- 
asublic adopted it as the guarantee of its 
aberty; and it became the watchword of 
every people striving tor political freedom. 
A half century later, a new band of truth- 
seekers declared that women as well as men 
velong to ‘‘the governed,” and demanded 
the application of the principle to citizens, 
regardless of sex. As usual, the new truth 
was met by the united opposition of society. 
But the half century of endeavor has wrought 
satisfying results. Former prejudices have 
been largely removed. Ridicule has been 
replaced by serious consideration, and lim- 
ited suffrage for women has been established 
n nearly all civilized nations and in half the 
States of the Union. Yetthe work is far from 

omplete. ‘‘ fruth on one side of the Pyrenees 
sa lie on the other,’ says Montaigne. So 
the right of women to the ballot, acknowl- 
edged as truth by large majorities in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, is regarded 
as an inexpediency in some portions of the 
United States, and as a social revolution in 
others. 

The first years of the new century are des- 
tined to witness the most strenuous and in- 
tense struggle of the movement. Iniquity has 
become afraid of the votes of women. Vice 
and immorality are consequently organized 
in opposition; while conservative morality 
stands shoulder toshoulder with them, blind 
to the nature of the illicit partnership. Be- 
lievers in this cause are legion, but many, 
satisfied that victory will come without their 
help, do nothing. We are approaching the 
climax of the great contest, and every friend 
is needed. If the final victory is long in 
coming, the responsibility rests with those 
who believe, but who do not act. 

All friends of truth and liberty are espe- 
cially invited to attend the 33d Annual Con- 
vention of the National Ameri:an Woman 
Suffrage Association, which will be held in 
the First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 30 to June 5, inclusive, 1901. 

EvizaBetTH Capy STANTON, 
Susan B. ANTHONY, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Carrig CHAPMAN CATT, 
President. 
Rev. Anna H. SHaw, 
Vice-President. 
RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ALIcgE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPpTon, 
Treasurer. 
Laura CLAY, 
CATHARINE WauGH McCULLOcH, 
Auditors. 
National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 

Society Building, New York City. 
Chairman Committee Local Arrangements, 

608 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Minneapolis entertains the National Con- 
vention the week beginning May 30. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished to all delegates 
and speakers whose names are sent to Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, Chairman Local Arrange- 
ment Committee, 607 Masonic Temple, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., or to Mrs. Ima Winchell 
Stacy, Chairman Entertainment Committee, 
1322 Vine Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Among the speakers expected are Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Miss Laura 
Clay, Louis F. Post, Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, 
Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, Miss Frances 
Griffin of Alabama, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
2ey. Celia Parker Woolley, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Rev. Wm B. Riley, Mrs. 
Hala Hammond Butt, Miss E. U. Yates, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, and “Ellis 
Meredith.” 


RAILROAD RATES. 

A rate of a fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the dele- 
gates and visitors who wish to attend the 
Convention of the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, to be held in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., May 30 to June 5, inclusive. 





The following directions are from the cir- 
cular of instructions sent out by the Railroad 
Association. Please read carefully: 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey 
may be secured within three days (exclusive 
of Sunday) prior to and during the tirst three 
days of the meeting. The advertised rates 
for the meeting are from May 30 to June 5, 
inclusive; consequently you can obtwin your 
tickets not earlier than May 27 (or midnight 
26), nor later than June 1. Be sure that, 
when purchasing your ticket, you request a 
certificate. Do not make the mistake of ask- 
ing for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train. 

3 Certificates are kept at all stations. If 
you inquire at your station, you will find out 
whether certificates and through tickets can 
be obtained to place of meeting. If not, the 
agefht will inform you at what station they 
may be obtained. You can purchase a local 
ticket thence, and there take up a certificate 
and through ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to Miss Mary G. Hay. 

5. The special agent of the Western Pas- 
senger Association will be in attendance to 
validate certificates Monday, June 3. If you 
arrive at the meeting and leave for home 
again prior to the special agent's arrival, 
you can have the benefit of the reduction on 
the home journey. If you arrive later than 
June 3, after the special agent has left, you 
cannot have your certificate validated for 
the reduction returning. 

6. The return limit of certificates will be 
extended to June 22 to those presenting re- 
ceipts showing purchase of side-trip tickets 
to Yellowstone Park, and a payment of a 
fee of tifty cents to joint agent. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to Mary G. Hay, Chair- 
man Railroad Rates 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City. 

N.B. Full particulars of the Yellowstone 
Park excursion will be given later. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL, 





THe New ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
Woman SuFFRAGE AssocraATIONs Will unite 
in their Annual Festival and Banquet in 
Boston, on the evening of Wednesday, May 
22, from 5 to 10 P. M., in Faneuil Hall. 

The president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, will 
occupy the chair. Miss Sara Cone Bryant, 
president of the College Equal Suffrage 
League, will be toast-mistress. Mr. William 
M. Salter, of Chicago, will speak on ‘‘WVom- 
en in Public Affairs’; Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana, vice-president of the 
National Civil Service Reform Association, 
on “‘Woman Suffrage and Civil Service Re- 
form’; Mrs. Fanny B. Ames on ‘‘Women 
and the Public Schools’’; Mr. Charles W. 
Birtwell of the Children’s Aid Society on 
“Equal Suffrage as Related to the Care of 
the Young, the Poor and the Defective” ; and 
Miss Margaret Livingston Chanler, of New 
York, who received a vote of thanks from 
the New York Legislature for her work as a 
nurse during the recent war, on ‘‘ Women’s 
Work in War and Peace,” if she is able to be 
present, which is rendered uncertain by ill- 
ness in her family. Other speakers will be 
announced later. Tickets, $1 00. 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING 


BUSINESS MEETING. 

THE New ENGLAND WomMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssocrATION will hold its 35th annual busi- 
ness meeting at 3 Park Street, on Thursday, 
May 23, at 10 A. M., for election of officers, 
presentation of reports, and comparison of 
views between workers from all the New 
England States, discussion of the plan of 
work for the coming year, etc. 








THURSDAY EVENING. 
The New England W.S. A. will hold a 
public meeting in the Vestry of Park Street 
Church, Thursday evening, at 7.45. Mrs. 
Howe will preside and make the opening 
address. Hon. William Dudley Foulke of 
Indiana will speak, and Bishop Hamilton, 
Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker. and others, have also been 
invited to address the meeting. 


> - 
OVERTAXED AND MISGOVERNED. 

If women only knew the actual political 
evils to which they are subject, and the 
crying need of a purer, wiser, and more 
economical form of government than now 
exists in city, State and nation, they 
would make so urgent a demand for equal 
suffrage that it would soon be granted. 
“Taxation without representation’? was 
tyranny in 1776; it is far more so in 1901, 
because taxation has increased fifty-fold 
since then. A majority of men and wom- 
en are poorer to-day than the majority 
were in 1776, notwithstanding the vastly 
increased productiveness of labor due to 
improved locomotion, transportation, ma- 
chinery, and scientific processes. Indeed, 
but for these materia! improvements, the 
taxation we pay to-day would be impos- 
sible. During the past twelve months, the 
expenditures of the national government 
alone have been five hundred million dol- 
lars—more than seven dollars for every 
man, woman, and child in the United 





States. More than half of this enormous 
sum was used for war expenses past, pres- 
ent, and prospective, that is for army, 
navy, fortifications, and pensions. Every 
dollar of it has been levied upon personal 
property; mostly upon what we eat, 
drink and wear. Almost every article of 
daily use and convenience pays tribute, 
and every year the tax grows heavier. 

Take the item of pensions: During 
the 39 years since 1861 pensions have cost 
the American people the almost incredible 
sum of twenty-five hundred and sixty-two 
million dollars ($2562,974,010). The out- 
lay is growing. Every man who enlisted 
in the wars with Spain and the Philip- 
pines, or who enters the army or navy 
hereafter, will become a life-long pen- 
sioner, supported from the hard earnings 
of labor. This system is a perpetual pre- 
mium upon war and bloodshed. If we 
must have pensions, it would be far better 
to give every mother a pension, since she 
perils her life whenever a soldier or 
worker is born. If national expenditures 
continue to increase in a similar ratio, the 
Union will ere long become an unbearable 
financial burden and will break down 
from its excessive cost. 

But national taxation is only half the 
burden. State and municipal taxation are 
imposed upon real estate as well as upon 
personal property to an equal or greater 
extent. Every dwelling and apartment, 
every store, factory and farm pays tribute 
so excessive that, in some cases, the taxa- 
tion already equals the income; and more 
than half of these taxes is misapplied. 

But why may we hope for financial re- 
form from the votes of women? Because 
women are the economists of the world. 
It is by women that the earnings of men 
are mainly expended in purchase of the 
household supplies. Women are forever 
struggling to equalize receipts and ex- 
penditures. When they are made aware 
that taxation curtails their scanty re- 
sources and reduces the family income, 
we shall have an anti-taxation party if 
necessary, and jobbery, now almost uni- 
versal, will be made a state-prison of- 
fence. 

Let us begin this beneficent reform by 
extending municipal suffrage to women 
tax-payers, H. B. B. 





LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY MEET- 





Gen. O. O. Howard, of Burlington, Vt., 
addressed a meeting of ladies at Malden, 
on May 2, at the residence of Mrs. R. G. 
Harris, in behalf of the Lincoln Memorial 
University, an institution established by 
friends of the higher education, at Cum- 
berland Gap, East Tennessee, in the heart 
of the Alleghany Mountains, at the point 
where West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee converge—a locality central for the 
mountaineers of those States, and also for 
northern Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, and for western North and South 
Carolina. This vast mountain region, 
comprising parts of seven States, is still 
largely secluded from the outside world. 
It is inhabited by a people of pure Anglo- 
Saxon race, simple, hardy, vigorous, and 
honest, but illiterate and behind the age, 
as is natural to those whose ancestors 
have been fighting wild beasts and savage 
Indians for a century and a half, in an al- 
most inaccessible wilderness of forest-clad 
mountains, forming part of what was for- 
merly known as “the dark and bloody 
ground,”’ 

Recently, several lines of railroad have 
intersected this region, and have roused 
these people from their former intellectual 
torpor. Berea College, on the northern 
frontier of the mountains, where the foot- 
hills merge into beautiful blue-grass pas- 
tures, was founded by John G,. Fee more 
than fifty years ago, and was the pioneer 
in the work of enlightenment. True to 
its anti-slavery record, it admits students 
of both races and both sexes to its oppor- 
tunities. But it is too advanced and too 
costly for the more primitive conditions 
of the mountain people farther South, 
who have to devote themselves to prepar- 
atory studies, and meanwhile to support 
themselves in part by manual labor on the 
farm. 

A recent demand for factory workers in 
Southern cotton and iron mills is attract- 
ing these people to village life, where they 
will become subject to unfortunate con- 
ditions unless prepared for the change by 
previous mental and moral culture.  Lin- 
coln University aims to do for the white 
mountaineers what Tuskegee is doing for 
the freedmen of the “black belt.’’ Both 
are coéducational. Each will supplement 
the work of the other, and both are 
equally indispensable. 

Here is a curious evidence of the former 
isolation of these mountain solitudes. In 
1843, when my sister Elizabeth, then resi- 
dent in Cincinnati, was earning money to 
prosecute her pioneer medical studies, she 
was offered a position as music-teacher in 
the then fashionable ladies’ seminary of 
Rev. Dr. Dickson, at Aiken, North Caro- 
lina. The problem was how to reach 
Aiken from Cincinnati. To go there via 





New York and Charleston would have 
been circuitous and expensive. But there 
was no public conveyance across the 
country. No one, so far as we could 
learn, had ever gone from Cincinnati to 
Aiken direct. So my elder brother drove 
my sister across through the Kentucky 
mountains with horse and carriage, pass- 
ing through Cumberland Gap going and 
returning. The trip took a month or 
more, and our poor old mare, Fanny, 
never fully recovered from the excessive 
fatigue of that adventurous journey. 

I well remember a visit I made on 
horseback in 1848 to Jackson Court House, 
Breathitt County, Ky. No wheeled vehi- 
cle had ever entered that county seat, 
which was then a cluster of log cabins 
surrounding an open square. It was elec- 
tion day. Each of the opposing candi- 
dates kept open house for his supporters, 
with a barrel of whisky on tap, dispensed 
freely to all comers. Horses were teth- 
ered around the square. Every man was 
armed, Printed or written ballots were 
not used, and would have been considered 
unmanly. Every voter elbowed his way to 
the polls and called out his vote. There 
was warm discussion, sometimes personal 
altercation, and every man was ready to 
fight at a moment’s notice. It is unneces- 
sary to add that woman suffrage was not 
a subject of consideration in that com- 
munity. 

I have often wished that I could revisit 
that locality after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury, and note the changes. Those moun- 
tain men as a rule were loyal to the Union 
during the Civil War. There were then 
no slaves, few schools, no manufactures, 
very little trade except in firearms and 
whisky, but abundant hospitality and 
perfect social equality. To people so sit- 
uated Lincoln University will be invalu- 
able. H. B. B, 





AN APPEAL FOR LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL goes to many 
States in this country. Who of its read- 
ers does not feel a thrill at the mention of 
Abraham Lincoln? Who does not love 
and revere the memory of Lucy Stone? 
All readers of this paper will be glad to 
learn of the opportunity here offered for 
commemorating the life of Lucy Stone in 
the Lincoln Memorial University. 

This grand educational institution of 
Cumberland Gap, East Tennessee, was 
started in 1890. It gives Normal, aca- 
demic, and industrial training to the 
sturdy mountain whites in that section of 
country near which Abraham Lincoln was 
born. These people are of good stock; 
they have ever been loyal to the country 
and only need opportunity to come abreast 
of the times and make most useful citizens. 
Prof. John Hale Larry, acting president 
of the university, isa believer in woman 
suffrage. Major General O, O. Howard, 
who has done so much for the country 
and for education, is going to consecrate 
the rest of his life to forwarding and com- 
pleting this fitting monument to Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In a proposed girls’ dormitory of the 
University, rooms may be made commem- 
orative of certain people by having their 
names burnt into the wood of the door. 
Fifty dollars pays for a room, and it may 
be made a perpetual memorial of the per- 
son for whom it is named. Many friends 
of Lucy Stone will feel it a privilege to 


contribute something toward a room 
which would perpetuate not only her 
name, but the story of her life. Inmates 


of the room could always have her noble 
example before them. We would have 
her face upon the wall, the story of her 
life and other helpful books in the room. 

Part of the money necessary for this 
has already been contributed. Others, in 
sending small or large amounts, can do it 
with the assurance that it is to help an ed- 
ucational work than which none finer is 
being done in this country. Isit not 
sowing seed for woman suffrage, the final 
outcome of which is beyond estimate? 

Contributions for the ‘‘Lucy Stone 
Room of Lincoln Memorial University” 
may be taken to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass.; or sent 
to Miss S. A. Whiting, 11 Washington St., 
Newton, Mass. 

Circulars telling more about this insti- 
tution can be had at the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park St. 

S. A. WHITING. 





ART NOTES. 


Mrs. Annie B. Hooper of New York 
City has just won the prize offered by the 
Buffalo Society of Artists for the most at- 
tractive and appropriate book-plate de- 
sign for the organization. It represents 
youthful art placing a bock at the foot of 
the shrine of art, which is garlanded, and 
the name of the society is conspicuously 
lettered below the coat-of arms of the city 
of Buffalo. 


The flag for the Pan-American, designed 
by Miss Adelaide Thorpe, will be very 
conspicuous at the Exposition, the mana- 





gers having formally adopted and copy- 
righted the design, and ordered a large 
number for decorating. 


Miss Enid Yandell has modeled and had 
cast in silver a tankard which will be 
shown at the Pan-American Exposition 
this summer in the section of arts and 
| crafts managed by the National Arts Club, 





——_-- 


THE ILLINOIS MANIFESTO. 


The Illinois Asssciation Opposed to the 
| Extension of Suffrage to Women has 
issued its semi-annual manifesto. It says 
in part: 

If women would use as much intelli- 
gence and energy as participation in legis- 
lation would require, in teaching their 
cuildren, boys and girls alike, in a broad, 
liberal way, the great principles of tem. 
perance and chastity, they would do more 
in a generation toward eradicating the 
evils of intemperance and impurity than 
they could do by a century of voting. 

But is it not clear that in trying to teach 
her children temperance and chastity, a 
mother is placed at a great disadvantage 
if she has to bring them up amid such 
moral conditions as now prevail in New 
York, and to a greater or less degree in 
most of our large cities? These bad con- 
ditions are the result of corrupt politics, 
and can be removed only by votes. It has 
been well said that ‘the only Day of 
Judgment the average politician fears is 
election day.” 

Mrs. Wallace, of Indiana, ‘“‘the mother 
of Ben Hur,” regarded this as the strong- 
est argument for equal suffrage—that at 
present the mother is unable to shape the 
outside environment in which she must 





bring up her children. Mrs. Wallace 
said: 

Think of the effect of this dishonor 
upon the boys of the land. The mother 


tries to teach her boy that he must be 
pure and temperate and honorable, that 
he must control his passions, and walk as 
a man among men, if he would succeed in 
life. That boy goes out from his mother, 
and the first thing he meets with neutral- 
izes and gives the lie to all his mother’s 
teachings. He says to himself, ‘‘Why, 
mother says so and so;’’ but he finds men 
in high places violating all those teach- 
ings, and he begins to conclude that his 
mother does not know much about it. 
From that moment that boy discounts his 
mother’s judgment, and though she’ must 
still have a hold upon his affections, she 
does not have a hold upon him in any 
other way. There is where you wrong us, 
gentlemen, and cripple us in training men 
who will make the statesmen of this 
nation. 

According to the Anti-Suffrage mani- 
festo, ‘‘Everywhere there seems to be a 
growing conviction’’ that the granting of 
the ballot to women would be ‘a distinct 
calamity to women themselves and to so- 
ciety at large.”’ A few weeks ago a mass 
meeting of women was held in New York 
City to protest against the protection and 
fostering of vice by the city government. 
About forty different societies of women, 
organized for as many different purposes, 
united in this great gathering, which was 
unprecedented in New York for size and 
impressiveness, And the daily papers 
noted the significant fact that the loudest 
applause given to any speaker was called 
out by Mr. Crosby when he said that 
women ought to have the ballot. Every- 
where among thoughtful women the con- 
viction is growing that they need the suf- 
frage, not only for their own sake, but 
still more for the sake of their children. 

The report of the Anti-Suffrage Associ- 
ation, in asserting that the signs of the 
times are all the other way, seems to em- 
anate direct from a flock of ostriches hid- 
ing their heads in a sandbank. 

ETHEL C, AVERY 


—-e 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN 


By invitation of the Women’s Club of 
Clinton, the Massachusetts Federation will 
hold its ninth annual meeting in the Bap- 
tist Church, Walnut street, Clinton, on 
Wednesday, May 22, 1901, at 10.30 A. M. 
The whole day will be devoted to the bus- 
iness of the Federation. This will include 
the year’s work, as given in the reports 
of the clerk, corresponding secretary, 
treasurer, and the chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees on education, social ser- 
vice, household science, library com- 
mittee, on home talent days, civil service 
reform, and the committee on legislative 
affairs. The report of the arts and crafts 
committee will be followed by the an- 
nouncement of the award of prizes for a 
design for the most artistic guideboard. 
There will be a report from the State sec- 
retary of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the address of the president 
and the election of officers. 


About 200 delegates took part in the 
annual meeting lately held in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of the General Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. Miss Ada- 
line W. Sterling, presided. The society's 
work in behalf of the Valley Forge enter- 
prise has been active, and all the State 
auxiliaries have contributed appreciable 
amounts, Massachusetts leading off with 
$1,700. One new undertaking proposed 
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isa “fund” for young women in procur- 
ing a college education. From the fund, 
$300 will be advanced without interest, 
until it can be repaid. Applicants must 
be eligible for membership in the society. 
A resolution offered by Mrs. John L, 
McNeill of Colorado protests against the 
use of the national flag for commercial 
and decorative purposes, A committee 
was appointed to coéperate with a society 
organized to prevent it. 

The Women’s Literary Union of Haver- 
hill, Mass., will carryon vacation school 
playgrounds this season, as heretofore. 
Miss Annie P. Roche, who started the 
movement and was an important factor in 
its success the first two years, is to super- 
intend the work this season. 





The West End Woman’s Club of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Edward G. Clarke, president, 
recently proposed that shower-baths 
should be placed in all new school build- 
ings, asking the proper municipal com- 
mittee to pass a rule to this effect. 
Further favor was given to the idea soon 
afterwards in a joint meeting of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club and the various phil- 
anthropic societies. This meeting voted 
approval of the baths in connection with 
a general recommendation that the 
schools be made social centres. Many of 
the city officers favor the plan, and if the 
necessary appropriations can be secured it 
will be carried out. 

The women’s clubs of Colorado Springs, 
Col., are planning to holda Women’s Con- 
gress in connection with the quarto-cen- 
tennial celebration which will be held in 
that city, Aug. 1,2 and 3. There is to be 
a woman’s board appointed for the quarto- 
centennial, 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 





The committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments for President McKinley’s reception 
at the California State University on May 
15 has determined that the young women 
shall take no part in the exercises. There 
will be an address by the President, and 
speeches by five young men of the student 
body, but the only part the young women 
will play will be to march around the 
grounds to the platform from which the 
addresses are to be made, This surprising 
decision has naturally made the college 
girls indignant; and Mrs. William Keith, 
wife of the artist, has addressed a letter 
to President McKinley, asking him not to 
forget the young women in his address. 
She mentions that nearly half the stu- 
dents are women, and says: “If you be- 
lieve that it is important for the welfare 
of the State to have educated, public- 
spirited women as well as public-spirited 
men, I should be much pleased if you 
could make an opportunity of saying as 
much,”’ 


Miss Helen Gould has given Vassar Col- 
lege a scholarship of $10,000 in memory 
of her mother. This is the third scholar- 
ship she has given within a few years. 


Miss Laura D., Gill has been installed as 
dean of Barnard, with impressive cere- 
monies, 

At the annual graduation ceremonial of 
St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, the 
degree of LL. D. was conferred on Agnes 
Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gib- 
son, Principal Donaldson said ‘the Sen- 
atus felt peculiar pleasure in conferring 
the degree of LL, D. on these two ladies, 
They merited the heartiest recognition. 
Their labors had created a new era in 
the criticism of the New Testament, 
and opened new vistas in the history of 
early Christianity, and the indefatigable 
energy, the spirit of enterprise, and the 
rare scholarship which they had shown 
had produced for their age a higher idea 
of what women could accomplish.”’ 





The Bombay University Annual Report 
states that 53 Mohammedan girls have 
passed the matriculation examination, 


Mrs. Shrinivasa (Miss Jagannathan), 
widow of Mr. Balu Shrinivasa, of Palam- 
cottah, and Miss G. Ammal, of St. Peter’s 
College, Tanjore, have taken their B. A. 
degree at the Madras University, India, 
Mrs. Shrinivasa has joined the Teachers’ 
College to qualify for the degree of Licen- 
tiate in Teaching. Miss Ammal is from 
the Sarah Tucker College, Tinnevelly. 
Mrs. S. Satthianadhan, who, as Miss Ka. 
mala Krishnama, took the B. A. degree of 
the Madras University in 1898 (History 
and Sanskrit), has lately passed the M. A. 
examination, with Sanskrit as her second 
language. She is the first Indian lady at 
Madras to take the B. A. and now the 
M. A. 

Ground has been broken for a new 
building for the college for women at 
Western Reserve University. It will be 





used in part as a dormitory, and in part as 
a place for study and social intercourse, 
especially for the young women who live 
in Cleveland. It will be called Haydn 
Hall, in honor of Rev. Dr. Haydn, at one 
time president of the University, who has 
done much for the college for women. 

The new dormitory, Bertram Hall, at 
Radcliffe College, which has just been 
begun, is named in honor of a well-known 
Salem family. Mrs. D. P. Kimball, who 
has given $70,000 in all toward it, was the 
daughter of Captain John Bertram, who 
did so much, first and last, for Salem. 
The plans suggest a most delightful place. 
The gallery will have seats and high pan- 
elling. The dining room, 50 feet long, 25 
feet wide, is lighted by seven large win- 
dows, suggestive of all sorts of adapta- 
tions. There are the mistress’s parlor, and 
rooms intended each for one student, liv- 
ing and sleeping room combined. 





Miss Ellen Davidson, who will receive in 
June the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in history at Barnard 
College. She is to conduct a new course 
in English and Continental history of 
modern and contemporaneous times. 

The Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia have decided to make gymnasium 
work compulsory for women during the 
first two years, Hitherto it has been 
compulsory for men, but optional for 
women, on account of the inadequate 
space available for their use. Mrs. 
Hearst’s gift of a women’s gymnasium has 
brought about the change. 


By invitation of the Western New York 
Branch, the next annual meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae will be 
held in Buffalo, on Oct. 24, 25 and 26, 
1901, PF. M. A. 


> -- 


PEACE-DAY SUNDAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY 2, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of April 27 is an article 
recommending a ‘*Peace Day.’’ Such a 
day is already set apart, and a Sabbath, 
too, as your correspondent suggests, 

The idea originated as early as 1883, in 
the London Peace Society. Others, how- 
ever, took it up, and the third Sunday in 
July was observed. In 1885 the Univer- 
sal Peace Union adopted that day. 

In 1889 it became more wide-spread, 
the Sunday before Christmas being recom- 
mended and adopted. This was the real 
beginning of the Peace Sunday movement, 
as it now is. 

In 1890 the London Peace Congress 
recommended the third Sunday in Decem- 
ber as official. This year the Sunday be- 
fore Christmas was the third Sunday in 
December, and while the framers of the 
resolution evidently meant to endorse the 
action of the year before of celebrating 
the Sunday before Christmas, yet they 
overlooked the fact that it would not 
always fall so. Under this misapprehen- 
sion some confusion arose. The W. C, 
T. U. adopted the Third Sunday move- 
ment, and the American Peace Society as 
well, though in England there has been 
no deviation from the Sunday before 
Christmas, and that time is what all soci- 
eties really mean. Each year an increas- 
ing interest is manifested by ministers, 
In 1892 it was estimated that 5,000 ser- 
mons and addresses were delivered as a 
result of the Peace Society’s initiative, 
and each succeeding year seems better 
than the last. 

While we are sorry that this fairly wide- 
spread movement has not yet reached the 
notice of the writer of the article in your 
JOURNAL, yet it is an encouraging fact 
that the same peace light is illumining 
other minds. The way is already opened 
for her to do good work along these lines, 
in fields ‘‘white unto the harvest,’’ where 
the Master needs more earnest workers. 

Across the spaces that intervene let me 
clasp the hand of this friend, whose eyes 
are opening to the glorious possibilities of 
a ‘*Peace Day.’’ ARABELLA CARTER, 

Business Myr. Universal Peace Union. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

MRS. CHARLOTTE A. CLEVELAND, 
Well known to suffragists throughout 
the country, died of old age at her home 
in Perry, N. Y., April 17, aged 83 years. 

Mrs. Cleveland was born at Hopewell, 
Feb. 4, 1818, and was the daughter of 
Judge Mitchell, one of the first magis- 
trates of Perry, who served as county 
judge and surrogate of Wyoming county 
after it was separated from Genesee 
County in 1841. Mrs. Cleveland went to 
Perry with her parents in 1826, and as she 
grew to womanhood developed an intel- 
lectual strength and breadth of mind 
rarely equalled. 

She took great interest in public affairs, 
and rejoiced in every sign of progress. 
She was an officer for years in the Amer- 








ican W.S. A. Later she was a prominent 
factor in the organization of the County 
Political Equality Club, and served as its 
president several terms. She was active 
in W. C. T. U. work. She had been the 
life of the town club for years, and was its 
president at the time of her death. She 
had also represented the county in State 
and national conventions. 

While Mrs. Cleveland’s home was in 
Perry, she was an extensive traveller both 
at home and abroad, having visited Eu- 
rope several times. She was a woman of 
afiluence as well as culture. She married 
in her young womanhood, but had the 
misfortune to lose her husband more than 
forty years agu. She leaves two children, 
Henry Cleveland, of St. Louis, and Agnes 
Cleveland, of Perry. She was connected 
with the Presbyterian church of Perry for 
the last thirty years, and both church and 
community have lost a leading and prom- 
inent character in her death. 





OUR NEW YURK LETTER. 
New York, May 7, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Legislature has adjourned, and the 
work of the Governor in signing and veto- 
ing bills has very nearly ended, so that 
we can now understand what the past 
session has done for women. 

First of all comes the law giving tax- 
paying women in towns and _ villages 
throughout the State the right to vote on 
questions of local assessment for public 
improvements. This has been signed by 
the Governor, who has always favored the 
measure. He is reported as having re- 
ceived many letters of thanks for his ac- 
tion, while Mr, Otto Kelsey, the staunch 
champion of the bill since it was first 
introduced, has been warmly congratu- 
lated on his success, as he deserves to be. 

The Governor has also signed the com- 
mon-law marriage act, of which mention 
has already been made, so that for good 
or ill itis nowalaw. Ona study of this 
remarkable specimen of masculine legisla- 
tion, some curious effects of the new 
statute appear possible. As _ already 
stated, it provides that a couple may be- 
come husband and wife by signing a state- 
ment, before witnessses, that they are 
about to enter this relation, but this must 
be recorded within six months to make a 
valid legal tie. Therefore if, at any mo- 
ment before the six months have elapsed, 
they chouse to separate, they can do so, 
and will be no longer married, while dur- 
ing the time in which they have dwelt to- 
gether they have been as properly married 
as any other united pair, and the death of 
either during this period will entitle the 
other to the legal share in the property of 
the deceased. Here, certainly, there is 
room for extraordinary conditions. In 
this State there is no divorce except for 
the one cause of unfaithfulness to the 
marriage vows. New York has boasted 
of the high moral standard which this 
legal restriction implied, and now comes 
this queer law which will make it quite 
legal and proper for any man and woman 
to marry for six months, and without any 
divorce leave them free to marry again at 
the end of that time, and to repeat this 
process as often as caprice inspires them 
todo so. ‘Time alone will prove what will 
be the results of this fantastic enactment. 

Yesterday I had an interview with Mr. 
Justice Leventritt, who gave the decision 
in Mrs. Pauline Kapper’s suit against the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company for 
damages sustained in getting off one of 
their cars. Her claim was decided against 
her, as was reported in last week’s letter. 
On investigation it appears that we are 
not so far out of the way in this State in 
regard to married women’s right to their 
earnings as this decision would seem at 
first glance to indicate. The judge ex- 
pressed himself much pleased that I had 
seen him on the subject, as it had been 
misunderstood from the reports in the pa- 
pers. He said that the laws of 1884 fully 
protected a married woman in her right to 
her earnings outside the home, but that 
she could not claim damages for services 
rendered in her own family in the way of 
household duties, such services being held 
by the courts to belong to the husband, 
that is, to the family; just as the husband 
must by law support the family, so it is 
held that the wife must do her part in 
taking care of the domestic duties. The 
judge further explained that a great mis- 
take had been made in this case in the 
form in which the claim had been made. 
If the plea had stated that the injured 
woman asked so much for the loss of the 
money for her services which would have 
been paid to her outside of her home, and 
that she asked such damages for the in. 
jury and suffering she had endured, there 
would have been no doubt that she would 
have gained the suit; but by an error the 
claims for her services at home and out- 
side were lumped together in such a way 
that it was impossible for the court to 
discriminate between them. He had no 
doubt that when the statement was prop- 
erly made she would be awarded her just 





damages. He further expressed himself 
as heartily approving a proposition so to 
amend the laws of 1884, at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, as to give a mar- 
ried woman the full title to damages for 
all possible loss sustained by the cessation 
of her labors in the home through injury 
at the hands of persons or corporations, 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
City Legislative League was held at the 
Tuxedo, May 2. There was a good at- 
tendance. A full report was given of the 
work at Albany during the month. The 
Legislature adjourned without taking any 
action on the Matthews bill, against which 
we protested. This proposed law gave 
the widower the right of dower as well as 
of “curtesy,’’ but it never came out of 
the Committee, and the whole question of 
the laws of inheritance was laid over to 
the next session. 

Mrs. Alma Calder Johnston, president 
of the “Little Mothers,’ was the speaker 
of the day. Her topic was ‘Industrial 
Schools for Girls.’”’ She gave an account 
of the origin of the ‘Little Mothers,” 
and the results of the years in which the 
members have been laboring to bring 
help to the small maids who must 
take care of the younger children, and 
upon whom often devolves the charge 
of the household duties also. She 
described the classes in which, after 
school hours, these girls were taught how 
to sweep, to cook, to wash a baby, and 
many other useful domestic arts. She be- 
lieved that schools of this character should 
be supported by the State, so that instruc- 
tion in order and decency might be early 
given to the children who will one day be 
the mothers of a new generation. The 
aspect with regard to legislative action 
was discussed by Mrs. Wilbour, Dr. Waite, 
and others. 

On the evening of the same day the 
Bedford Political Equality League of 
Brooklyn held its regular meeting at 
Cooper Hall. The president, Mrs. Talbot 
Perkins, presided during the business pro- 
ceedings, and Mrs. Fannie EK. M. Ensell 
was the chairman of the occasion. The 
address of the evening was delivered by 
the Rev. James M. Farrar, pastor of the 
First Reformed Church. There was a fine 
musical programme, and the usual large 
attendance. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 








FIFTY YEARS AND NOW. 

There are business firms and corpora- 
tions in Boston who do not depend for 
success upon the style of architecture that 
distinguishes their emporiums, but rather 
upon the confidence they have established 
through many years of honorable dealings 
with the public. The recent changes in 
the handsome and imposing marble front 
of the Macullar, Parker Company’s store 
were made, as is frankly confessed, not so 
much with an idea to improve its style, 
as to give the passing throngs an oppor- 
tunity better to examine the styles of their 
goods. They recognize that everything 
is constantly undergoing change in com- 
mercial lines, and it has always been their 
rule to meet the demands of the hour as 
time passes. The glass and iron front 
affords an external evidence of their sys- 
tem. Light, airy, and graceful in outline, 
it invites inspection for itself and for the 
rich and tasteful display behind the im- 
mense plate glass windows. It affords a 
fitting introduction to what is within. It 
is doubtful if a single purchaser of custom 
or ready-made garments ever went away 
from this firm dissatisfied, and this means 
a record of fifty years. They have acted 
upon the principle that they could not 
afford such conditions; and they never 
have. Complete satisfaction to every cus- 
tomer is their motto. Vromptness and 
polite attention is another. Their stock 
embraces the finest and most desirable 
cloth products of this country and Europe. 

inniiienne 


MINNEAPOLIS—1901. 


Delegates, and all others who will at- 
tend the Meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, will, of course, want to 
stop at Buffalo for the Pan-American Ex- 
position; therefore the best route is via 
the Nickel Plate Road, as it is the short- 
est line from Buffalo to Chicago and all 
points West, the passenger rates are the 
lowest and accommodations unsurpassed, 
There will be many Conventions held at 
various points in the West the coming 
summer, to which reduced rates will be 
made. If you anticipate a western trip 
write us, and we shall be glad to give you 
full information. 

L. P. BuRGEss, 
New England Passenger Agent. 

Nickel Plate Road, Room 5, 258 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 





MINNEAPOLIS SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

Delegates and others visiting Minneapo- 
lis to attend the Annual Meeting of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, June 1-8, will do well to buy their 
tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. This first-class line passes 
through a most interesting and attractive 
country via Madison, La Crosse, and 
Winona. The magnificent bluffs of the 
Mississippi River are alone worth the trip, 
being among the finest scenery of the 
Northwest. The accommodations are the 
best, and every facility will be given to 
passengers by this route. For information 
in regard to rates, etc., address W. W. 
HALL, 369 Washington Street, Boston. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
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Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 13, 


“LED ASTRAY.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: { Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl. —Winter St.—Tel '44 Oxford 


WEEK OF MAY 13. 


ContinuousVaudville 


MANY 


New and Delightful Features, 


AFTERNOONS: .. . . 10c, and 25c, 
EVENINGS: .. . 10c,, 25c. and [0c, 


HOLIDAYS ) 
and — 
SATURDAYS: J 


25c, and 50c, 





We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Rag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the heen ey | of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehepsible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Soston Courier 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel 
ligible manner, and not without occasiona 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus 
bands, a8 well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston- 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chrig- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 





Kes Faelten 
4) Piano-forte 


Sy School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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UNSKLFIDHNESS. 


Out of my selfish self, O lift me up! 

To live for others, and in living so 

To be a blessing wheresve'er I go; 
To give the sunshine, and the clouds conceal, 
Or let them but the silver side reveal. 


Out of my lonely self, O lift me up! 
Though other hearts with love are running 
o'er, 
Though dear ones fill my lonely home no 
more, 
Though every day [ miss the fond caress, 
Help me to join in others’ happiness. 


———__»eaeo———" 


ALL THINGS NEW. 





BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 





Old sorrows that sit at the heart’s sealed gate,. 


Like sentinels grim and sad, 
While out in the night-damp, weary and late, 
The King, with a gift divinely great, 

Is waiting to make us glad; | 


Old fears that hang like a changing cloud 
Over a sunless day; 

Old burdens that keep the spirit bowed, 

Old wrongs that rankle and clamor loud, 
Shall pass like a dream away. 


In the world without and the world within 
He maketh the old things new; 

The touch of sorrow, the stain of sin, 

Shall flee from the gate when the King comes 

in, 

From the chill night’s damp and dew. 

Anew in the heavens the sweet stars shine, 
On earth new blossoms spring; 

The old life lost in the life divine, 

“Thy will be mine, my will be Thine,” 
Is the song which the new hearts sing. 

-_* 


A FRIEND’S HAND IN MINE, LADS. 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





Sometimes ’tis May, lads, 
The sky soft and bright: 
We sing on our way, lads, 
With brave hearts and light. 
But May cannot last, lads; 
With great clouds rolled, 
The skies are o’ercast, lads, 
The world turns cold. 
A friend’s hand in mine, lads, 
A kind hand and true, 
In rough ways and dark days— 
It helps a man through. 


We've small gifts to give, lads, 
A poor purse to show, 
But what man can live, lads, 
With naught to bestow? 
A word of brave cheer, lads, 
A warm grasp and strong, 
Beats all your gear, lads, 
To help hearts along. 
A friend’s hand in mine, lads, 
A kind hand and true, 
In rough ways and dark days— 
It helps a man through. 


Do what you can, lads, 
And do it with might; 
God isn’t man, lads, 
To judge by the sight. 
Pence pounds outweigh, lads, 
When wills are right good, 
And oh! to hear him say, lads, 
‘*He’s done what he could.” 
A friend’s hand in mine, lads, 
A kind hand and true, 
In rough ways and dark days— 
It helps a man through. 


BLANCHE. 





BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD,. 

It had been quite dark when Elbridge 
Gilman came on tiptoe from his bedroom, 
striking a match on his boot-sole and 
searching warily round the kitchen for a 
lamp. Now the east was all rosy; the 
prairies were emerging from the gloom of 
the foot-hills, and the whistles of neigh- 
boring coal camps were booming faintly 
in the distance. 

Gilman, emptying his cup of its last 
drop of coffee, reached for the lamp and 
blew out the light. Then he rose and 
raked the fire. Donning his miner’s cap, 
he thrust meat and bread into an un- 
washed dinner-bucket, after which he gave 
a final glance about the untidy room. 

“TI guess I haven’t forgct anything,’’ he 
muttered. He was athin, bent man past 
middle age, with a grizzled chin and sad, 
abstracted eyes. His faded ‘‘jumper’’ 
hung loose upon bis spare shoulders; 
when he stepped toward the uncased stair- 
way at one end of the room, the shambling 
quality of his gait added an element of 
pathos to his aspect. 

Going up a step 
‘‘Blanche! Blanche! 
The coffee’s on the stove. 
get up for some time yet.”’ 

There was a movement in the loft room 
above. A voice said, sleepily: ‘*That you, 
pa? I meant to get up and get your 
breakfast.’’ 

“That's all right, daughter. You were 
tired out after the social.’’ He lifted his 
head above the landing. ‘‘Young folks 
need plenty of sleep.”’ 

The girl in the little bed under the 
eaves sat up, yawning. She looked large 
and long in the patchwork coverlid, and 
her head was a forest of cur] papers. She 
had clear blue eyes, full of smiling sweet- 


or two, he called, 
I’m going, daughter. 
You needn’t 





ness. Indolence and good humor lurked 
in every line of her young, blooming face. 

‘*Pa,”’ she cried, **‘how about that pink 
sash I thought of getting? You know it’s 
to-night—the dance at the hall. There's 
to be three musicians from Trinidad. 
Concepcion Suarez has white slippers 
sent clear from Denver. Of course I don’t 
have to have that sash! I got some blue 
ribbon—” 

“You get the sash, Blanche. 
to speak of it.”’ 

‘But the store bill was awfully big last 
month, pa.” 

“Oh, that'll be all right. I can work a 
few extra shifts next week. I want you 
should have as good as any one.”’ 

‘Pa, I wouldn’t change places with any 
girl 1 know! Oh, I have the best times!” 

She laughed ecstatically, and _ her 
father’s face expanded. ‘That’s right!’ 
he said, going down the steep stairway. 
‘Have good times, Blanchie, and you'll 
suit me!”’ 

Men were passing along the street 
toward the mine, ungrimed as yet by the 
day’s work, and looking strangely pallid. 
Women gossiped in the doorways after 
the exertion of ‘‘gettin’ the men off.’ 
The postmistress, an austere person in a 
wiry black gown, was opening the office 
for the day. She bowed to Elbridge 
Gilman, remarking tolerantly that the 
weather was fine. 

“T don’t know how ever I stood it back 
East, what with rain and all!’’ she stated. 

Gilman paused. ‘This Colorado sun is 
surely great,’’ said he, as if with a convic- 
tion that every State in the Union had its 
own luminary. ‘‘My Blanche was a real 
frail child back in Kansas. Some said 
we'd never raise her, but look at her now! 
We only been here a year and a half, and 
she’ll weigh a hundred and forty pounds! 
Not bad for a girl of fifteen, eh?’’ 

The postmistress’s austerity did not re- 
lax. ‘Blanche doesn’t do anything calcu- 
lated to reduce her weight,’’ she said, 
chillingly, ‘‘unless going to parties and 
socials has that effect. She don’t turn 
her hand to anything useful.”’ 

She caught her breath, and rushed on 
as if with a sudden determination. ‘I 
don’t know but you’re most to blame, in- 
dulging her like you do, Mr. Gilman; but 
she is certainly the idlest girl I ever saw! 
Thinks of nothing but parties and pleas- 
urings! She keeps house the worst—never 
sweeps a room till she can’t get through 
it for dust, and lets you get your own 
meals continual, Everyone’s speaking of 
it. She’s a big, healthy girl, and she’d 
ought to strive to make you comfortable, 
instead of sitting for hours on the door- 
step, playing with a kitten or talking to 
any one that’s got time to chatter. I’ve 
said to several I meant to tell you how 
wrong it is of you to spoil Blanche like 
youdo, And I—” 

‘*Mis’ Phipps! Mis’ Phipps!” cried Gil- 
man. His face was full of pain. ‘Don’t 
you go on! I—you don’t understand! You 
see,’ his voice altered, ‘I had another 
daughter older than Blanche. She was 
the prettiest thing any one ever saw, and 
her mother and I just thought the sun 
rose and set inher. We thought nothing 
was good enough for Emmy. We wouldn’t 
let her associate with any one hardly, nor 
go to any young people’s doings. We 
were awful strict with Emmy, and she 
fretted considerable. I've always thought 
if we hadn’t kept her so close, and never 
let her get acquainted with any one hard- 
ly, she’d never have chosen to marry the 
man she did. He was trifling—a sort of 
ne’er-do-well. He took her to Montana, 
and we only heard from her once or twice. 
I've always thought he wasn’t kind to 
her, and she was too proud to let us know. 
She died a couple of years back. They 
sent us a marked newspaper.”’ 

He sighed, and in a moment went on: 
‘‘Last year, when my wife died,—we’d 
come to Colorado for her health, but it 
was too late,—she says to me, ‘Elbridge, 
we were too strict with Emmy. Don’t be 
strict with Blanche. Let her have a good 
time.’ And that’s what I aim to do, Mis’ 
Phipps. I aim to have my girl enjoy 
every minute of her young life. She’s a 
good girl, kind-hearted and sweet-tem- 
pered. Her not being much of a house- 
keeper don’t trouble me a bit. And if I 
don’t complain, my neighbors needn’t 
to!’ He turned to go, with a certain 
quiet dignity in his bearing. 

‘Sounded kind of touching, the way he 
told it,’’ thought the postmistress. ‘‘Still 
I've no kind of patience with Blanche— 
lazy, light-hearted thing she is!”’ 

Across the street, in the grassless yard 
of the Gilman house, with its broken 
window-pane and crooked gate, a figure in 
a gay pink sun-bonnet had appeared. It 
was Blanche herself, and she smiled and 
nodded at the postmistress, calling out: 
‘ Mis’ Phipps, the goats have eat up 
every leaf of that Spanish potato-vine you 
gave me! And say, Mis’ Phipps, haven’t 
I got the best father in the world? He’s 
told me. to buy that pink sash I 
wanted.”’ 

Mrs. Phipps drew her lips together. 
She was about to retort sharply, when her 


I meant 





attention was distracted by a commotion 
which arose in front of the company’s 
store. A crowd of Mexicans and others 
were gathered there about a team of white 
broncos, and from the throng came a sud- 
den sound of loud laughter, mingling with 
a baby’s frantic crying. The cries had 
nothing plaintive inthem. The voice was 
a baby’s voice, but so instinct with rage 
as evidently to cause the crowd a lively 
sense of amusement. 

‘Talk of temper!’’ laughed one. ‘‘That 
infant child is a whole team, with a spot- 
ted dog under the wagon!” 

“Say, Marshal James!’ cried another. 
“I’ve seen you take many a desput char- 
acter single-handed, but this little chap’s 
too much for you! Set him on the ground, 
James, before he claws you into fiddle- 
strings!”’ 

Mrs. Phipps and Blanche could now see 
the tall form of the town marshal as, ris- 
ing from his seat behind the broncos, he 
held over the wagon box a struggling, 
shrieking atom of humanity, clad in a 
rag. 

‘*Here, you-all are so ready with advice! 
Catch this cherub, some of you!” he cried. 
‘He's fit and bit all the way down the 
cafion, till I’m used up!’ And he made 
such a feint of tossing his charge broad- 
cast into the crowd that the child’s cries 
redoubled with a new element of alarm. 

“Oh, look at him—scaring that poor 
little thing!’ cried Blanche. ‘Oh, he’ll 
drop it! O Mis’ Phipps!” 

‘‘He ought to be arrested!’’ agreed Mrs, 
Phipps, with acrimony originating in an- 
cient sources of political antagonism 
toward the marshal. She called shrilly: 
“Mr. James, does your position give you 
the right to abuse defenseless children? 
If so, I intend to inform the voters of Las 
Animas County.”’ 

“Why, say,’’ expostulated the marshal, 
good-humoredly, ‘‘I’m not doing a thing 
to him! My only aim is to get the little 
terror aboard the up train for the orphan 
asylum, That’sall, ’Tisn’t so easy as it 
sounds,”’ 

‘*‘Whose is he?”’ inquired Mrs. Phipps, 
unbending through natural curiosity, The 
child appeared a thin, starved-looking 
mite, with great defiant eyes, and an 
amazing thatch of wiry black hair. He 
was sobbing convulsively, and staring 
about with a strange mixture of fear and 
anger in his little brown face. 

‘No one’s!’’ said the marshal. ‘*Man 
they called Billy had a claim up the 
cafion, and the baby was his. They lived 
in a ’dobe on Garcia’s forty. The man 
died last week, and the Mexicans sent me 
word to come and take the little chap 
away. They couldn’t keep him. And 
I’m trying to do my duty as an officer; 
but if any person here thinks they can 
handle this young trick better than I can, 
why, let ’em press forward!”’ 

Mrs. Phipps retreated definitely. ‘‘He’s 
terrible homely!’ she said. ‘‘*My, what 
hair! You—you’ll have to hurry if you 
aim to get the up train. It’s soon due.” 

Blanche was standing on the skirts of 
the crowd, with the pink sunbonnet 
askew on her light locks,.and a struggling 
bewilderment in her fair face. A Mexican 
youth, who had ridden up on a mustang, 
leaned from his horned saddle and said to 
her, politely, ‘‘Seforita, I request a dance 
at the party to-night!”’ 

Blanche did not seem aware of him; 
but as his sombrero swept before her set 
eyes, she started and murmured, ‘Oh, poor 
little soul! What bones of arms! and his 
foot! Look! Look! His foot is bleed- 
ing!’ She bent down and held her hands 
out. The ragged waif returned her gaze, 
hesitating. Then his face cleared. ‘‘Pret- 
ty!’ he said, coming toward her. Blanche 
lifted him, ‘I must tie up his foot,’’ she 
said. 

“I'll miss the train—’’ began the mar- 
shal. 

“Blanche, you better not 
admonished Mrs. Phipps. 





interfere,”’ 


Blanche looked up. Her soft chin 
seemed to have acquired determined 
curves. ‘I shall dress his poor little 


foot,’’ she said. ‘‘You can take him to 
the asylum to-morrow.’’ She rose, with 
the child in her arms, and crossed the 
street to her own dwelling. 

‘“‘Women are poor weak creatures that 
haven’t a word to say?’’ ironically com- 
mented the marshal, ‘Well, this'll give 
me a chance to bind up my wounds, any- 
how.”’ 

When Elbridge Gilman came home from 
work that night, he found enthroned upon 
his door-step a small brown person in a 
blue print frock, who, munching a prodig- 
ious slice of bread and butter, uttered a 
wail at sight of the master of the house. 
Blanche came running out. 

‘There now, Tony!’’ she besought the 
stranger. “It’s a good, kind man that 
won’t hurt you. © pa, the poor little 
scul’s been so scared! I have been feed- 
ing him the whole day. I borrowed that 
dress of Sefiora Suarez for him. His own 
was a rag. Kiss the gentleman, Tony! 
And O pa, just listen!’ She poured out 
the tale of Tony’s sorrows. ‘I had to 
bring him home and wash him and feed 





him, pa! Seems as if I’d have died if I 
hadn’t! You think I did right, pa?’’ 

Gilman assented. He noticed, with a 
sense of surprise and gratification, that 
the table was set for supper, and that a 
beefsteak sizzled attractively on the stove. 

‘*Help Tony first,’’ directed Blanche, as 
she lifted the visitor to his station at the 
board. ‘“Sefiora Suarez says he must be 
about two years old. He’s got his teeth. 
I borrowed that high chair for him. 
Tony, don’t put your fingers in the butter, 
there’s a dear!’ She was bustling about 
in a housewifely way, and Tony’s black 
eyes hung upon her movements. 

“Did you get your sash all right?’ 
asked Gilman, presently. 

Blanche uttered an exclamation. 

“Well, if I didn’t forget all about it! 
But it’s just as well, because I can’t goto 
the dance, anyhow.”’ 

“Can't go?”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t leave Tony. He goes 
nearly into spasms if I step out of the 
room!”’ 

Her father regarded Tony with some 
wonder. ‘But he’ll be asleep, and I’ll be 
here.”’ 

“He might wake up. No, pa, I feel re- 
sponsible. And there’ll be other dances, 
but Tony’ll be going away to-morrow.”’ 

Tony’s lip, at this statement, began to 
quiver ominously, and flinging his spoon 
broadcast, he lifted up a voice of bitter 
lamentation. Whereat Blanche gathered 
him into her arms soothingly. ‘You 
see?’’ she said, complacently, to her 
father. 

That night, as Gilman smoked his pipe 
in the yard, he saw the young people of 
the town faring gaily to the dance. A 
sound of music was in the air, and pres- 
ently Concepcion Suarez with her brother 
Pedro came to take Blanche to the merry- 
making. 

“She isn’t going,’’ said Gilman. 

‘Hola, senor! Not going to the jfiesta?’’ 

Gilman waved his hand toward the win- 
dow, and the two young faces peered in 
wonderingly. 

Blanche sat rocking Tony to sleep. His 
shock of black hair she kept smoothing 
gently. As they looked, she flung an end 
of her apron tenderly over the child’s bare 
feet that the night air might not chill 
them. The next morning, as Gilman was 
grinding coffee by lamplight, his daughter 
came unexpectedly down-stairs. She went 
to work rather abstractedly. There seemed 
to be something on her mind. As they 
sat at the table, she said, suddenly, “Pa, 
I'd like to keep Tony.”’ 

‘“;oodness, Blanche!’’ 

‘Pa, when I woke up in the night and 
thought of that orphan asylum, I cried. 
Seems as if I couldn’t bear to think of it.’’ 

‘t*He’d be an awful care, Blanche, and I 
don’t want you to be burdened. I want 
you to have good times.”’ 

Blanche’s bosom heaved. ‘Pa, you’re 
the best man! When I lay awake it came 
across me,—I never thought of it before,— 
how much better you were to me than I 
deserved. Pa, I haven’t been a good 
daughter,—no, I haven’t,—and yet you’re 
anxious for me to have good times, As if 
I could, with you working hard as you 
have to, and Tony being treated cruel in 
that asylum!”’ 

“JT don’t think they treat the orphans 
cruel,”’ 

‘You can’t tell!’ cried Blanche. ‘‘And 
he’s so high-strung he’ll run away when 
he’s older, and maybe grow up a bandit! 
Oh, let’s keep him, pa! I'll make him 
some clothes out of my old ones, Oh, say 
yes, pa!”’ 

Her father looked at her helplessly. 
‘*Blanche,’’ he said, ‘‘tyou do whatever’ll 
make you happiest.”’ 

When the marshal rode up presently, 
Blanche met him at the door with a deci- 
sive air. ‘We're going to keep Tony,” 
said she. 

' “You are? 
little rat!’’ 

‘‘He suits us!’’ declared Blanche, with 
a gleam inher soft eyes. ‘Will you please 
send the carpenter up to mend our front 
window? ‘There’s too much draft for 
Tony.’’ She shut the door. 

“Tf he wasn’t the scrawniest, ugliest 
little chap in creation, I could understand 
it,’’ said the marshal, many weeks later, 
as he discussed the matter with Mrs. 
Phipps over the post-office counter, 

“Have you seen him lately?’’ asked she. 
“He’s as fat as a partridge now, and white 
as can be, and Blanche cur]s his hair. How 
she does it I’ll never tell you, for it’s 
stiffer and straighter than anything I 
most ever saw. She dresses him real 
cute, too. She got Miss Cleats to teach 
her to sew. I never expected to see 
Blanche as handy and industrious as she 
! The postmistress paused. ‘Have 


Well, say, he’s such an ugly 


is! 
you noticed Gilman’s house lately? Look 
over,”’ 

The front window shone brightly in its 
white curtain. The steps were clean. 
The yard was a freshly swept expanse of 
adobe. At the latched gate stood Gilman 
himself, looking, it seemed to James, more 
erect and cheerful than of old; and cling- 
ing to his knees was Tony, in a starched 








pink frock, with his hair resolutely 
moulded into one massive curl over his 


brow. Gilman swung the child to his 
shoulder. ‘‘Supper’s ready, Tony,” he 
said. ‘*There’s Blanche calling us!” 


“They both just dote on Tony,” com. 
mented Mrs, Phipps, beginning to hand 
out the mail. 

“I see they do,’’ said the marshal, ‘‘and 
it gives me a downright pain to think that 
maybe they’!l have to give him up.” 

“Give him up?” 

‘*Well, I been getting letters lately from 
some detective agency in Denver, inquir- 
ing about a William Anthony Gray that 
they’d traced to this place. They been 
looking for him alongtime. Well, this 
‘Billy’ that died out at Garcia’s turns out 
to be the man. He left some papers, 
Seems he had well-to-do folks, and they 
want the child. Here’s a letter from the 
agency now.” 

His eyes ran over the page. ‘* ‘William 
Anthony Gray’s sister will arrive in your 
town to-morrow at ten o’clock. In con- 
ducting her to the family who have charge 
of the child you will oblige—’ ‘Well, 
well, and I suppose I got to go over to 
Gilman’s with this news!’ The marshal 
stalked morosely out. 

A merry romp was forward in the Gil- 
man house; through the window James 
could see the son of William Anthony 
Gray engaged in chasing the mistress of 
the house round and round the table, 
with joyous shrieks, while Gilman sat en- 
couraging the pursuit. The kettle steamed 
on the bright stove; the lamp cast a pleas- 
ant beam on the gay rag carpeting and 
neatly papered walls. 

It was a pretty, homely scene, and 
Blanche, in her simple attire, smiling, 
happy, appeared the centre of its good 
cheer, 

She listened aghast to the marshal’s 
surprising story. 

“And to-morrow at ten the lady’ll be 
here,’’ said the marshal, in conclusion. 

Blanche, white and trembling, turned 
and snatched Tony from the floor. ‘Pa,” 
she cried, ‘‘say they can’t take him! Say 
you won’t let them have him!” 

Gilman’s face worked, ‘I think lots of 
Tony,” he said. ‘Since he came—I don't 
know how it is—seems as if we been hap- 
pier even than we were. I guess the 
law’ll be with the lady, Blanche, It’s 
hard,”’ 

The marshal rose hurriedly, and let 
himself out at the door. Blanche was 
wailing, ‘‘Tony! Tony! Tony! I won't 
let you go!”’ 

“I'd been shedding tears in another 
minute,’’ said the marshal to himself. 

There was much excitement in the vil- 
lage when he returned from the train in 
the morning, with a stately figure, veiled 
in new crape, on the seat beside him, As 
they drove up to the Gilman house, the 
open door revealed Gilman himself sitting 
sadly within, while Blanche, with Tony 
on her lap, sobbed bitterly beside him, 

The visitor alighted, and proceeded ma- 
jestically up the steps. She looked at 


the Gilmans, and started in marked 
surprise, 
“Why, Elbridge Gilman!” she said, 


pushing her veil back, ‘Don’t you know 
me—Sally Gray that was? I’m Mrs, Low- 
den now. I guess I changed some since 
my poor brother married your Emmy.” 

Gilman looked dazed. ‘Are you — 
Sally?” 

“Of course [am! I’m married and live 
in Denver. We are well off, too. I re- 
member, now, you were always opposed 
to poor William. He had his faults, I 
don’t deny, but I was always that fond of 
him—an only brother! He thought lots 
of Emmy; but she missed her home folks 
and fretted, and that worried him, and he 
had poor luck in business. I was with 
them when she died. He took on awful- 
ly. LIalways thought it upset his mind 
some. He picked up the baby—’twasn’t 
but a few weeks old—and just went off 
with it. We never got on his track till 
after he was dead, poor boy! And you 
never knew there was a baby? Well, well, 
I am surprised enough! Is that him 
there? He—he’s got —er—quite—heavy 
hair, ain’t he?’’ She paused breathless, 
and Gilman stirred a little in his chair. 

‘‘Emmy’s boy!’ he murmured, ‘“Em- 
my’s boy!’’ 

“Of course I'd like to take the child if 
you’re willing to give him up,’’ went on 
Mrs. Lowden. ‘Why, gracious, what’s 


Scrotfula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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the matter with Blanche? It is Blanche, 
isn’t it? What—why—”’ 


Blanche had burst into joyful tears. 
‘‘H[e’s ours, pa, ours!”’ 

“You seem to think considerable of 

him,’ remarked Mrs. Lowden, recovering 
herself from the savage onslaught which 
Tony, surmising her accountable for 
Blanche’s tears, had made upon her, ‘Of 
course, Blanche, you've got the best right 
to him. You look like Emmy, only you're 
a happier disposition, I judge. She 
fretted considerable. I'd love to have 
you come to see me, and I'll help 
with the boy, Blanche, all you'll let me. 
You can bring him to visit me. I’vea 
lovely home, and no children. And you, 
too, Mr. Gilman. And if you like to stay 
in Denver, why, Mr. Lowden can get you 
something to do that’s better suited for a 
man of your age than working in the 
mines. Tony, will you come soon to see 
your Aunt Sally?” 
; Tony scowled fiercely; but Blanche, 
beaming over his head, cried: ‘*We’ll all 
come!’ And, arranging Tony’s topknot 
with a proud hand, she added: “I'd like 
Denver people to see Tony before the 
weather gets so warm we'll have to cut 
his hair!’’— Youth’s Companion. 


<--> ____- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 


MONTHLY LETTER TO THE CLUBS OF NEW 
YORK. 

A legislative victory for New York, 
and the only one for our cause in the 
country this year, is the joyful news for 
April. Not since the adoption of the 
school suffrage act in 1880 has our State 
scored such a legislative triumph as in 
the passage of the Kelsey Women Tax- 
Payers’ bill. It passed the Assembly on 
Feb. 26, by a vote of 8&3 to 29. For six 
weeks it was held up in Senate Judiciary 
Committee. On April 11 Senator Hum- 
phrey moved to discharge the committee, 
in order to bring the measure to a vote in 
the Senate. It is difficult to carry sucha 
motion, as it is considered a reflection 
upon the committee. At first the vote 
was atie. But before it was announced, 
Senator Fuller changed his ‘‘no”’ to ‘‘aye,”’ 
thus carrying the motion, 22 to 20. Sena 
tors Raines, Marshall and Slater spoke for 
the motion. On the 19th the bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 27 to 14. Onthe 
24th it received the Governor's signature 
and became a law. 

The Senate vote was as follows: 

Ayes — Ambler, Armstrong, Audett, 
Cocks, Cullen, Davis, Ellsworth, Elsberg, 
Feeter, Fuller, Goodsell, Green, Hennes- 
sey, Higgins, Hill, Humphrey, Marshall, 
McCabe, Mills, Prime, Raines, Sherwood, 
Slater, Stewart, Wilcox, Wiley, Willard— 
2%. 
Noes—Ahern. Brown, Donnelly, Dow- 
ling, Foley, Krum, Malby, Martin, Mc- 
Carren, McKinney, Plunkitt, Ramsperger, 
Stranahan, Trainor—14. 

Absent or not voting—Brackett, Grady, 
McEwan, Russell, Sullivan, Thornton, 
White, Wagner. 

Mrs. Loines, our devoted Legislative 
Chairman, who has toiled so indefatigably 
for the bill, is receiving many congratu- 
Jations, as are also Mrs, Chapman and the 
other members of the commtttee. She 
writes; 

Special thanks are due to all those men- 
tioned who worked or voted for the bill; 
also to Speaker Nixon, who advocated it 
in his speech at the opening of the Assem- 
bly, to Mr. Kelsey who introduced it, and 
to Senator Humphrey who pushed it 
through the Senate. 

Every club should pass resolutions of 
thanks to the Governor, to Senator Hum- 
phrey of Warsaw, to Hon, Otto Kelsey of 
Geneseo, and to the Senator from its cis- 
trict, if he voted for the bill. Each indi- 
vidual member should also 
thanks. Let us show our appreciation by 
thanking everybody we can, and if pos- 
sible hold a special club meeting to cele- 
brate. Above all, let the tax - paying 
women of the towns and villages of the 
State be ready to vote when the opportu- 
As Mrs. Loines says: 


write her 


nity comes, 

It is not the securing, but the keeping 
and using of a privilege or right that is 
important. It behooves all women who 
can, so to use this vote and so to help 
others use it that they may later come 
into possession of unrestricted suffrage. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Suffrage rallies in the counties of Mont- 
gomery, Schenectady, Albany, Greene, 
Ulster, Orange, and Dutchess were held 
from April 7th to 21st, with Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw as speaker and the Chairman of the 
State Organization Committee as manager. 
A single afternoon and evening were given 
to Amsterdam and Catskill; two afternoons 
and evenings to Schenectady, Albany, 
Kingston and Poughkeepsie. In spite of a 
succession of rainy nights and many coun- 
ter attractions, the audiences were, for the 
most part, better than we expected, The 
territory selected was the most unpromis- 
ing in the State. Therefore neither large 
nor immediate results could be secured. 
But hundreds of names of suffragists were 
enrolled, and new friends of the cause were 
found. Miss Shaw generously contributed 
her Sunday services to the work. Every- 





where her eloquence, earnestness and 
irresistible logic won converts. 

Special thanks are due to the W. C. T. 
U., whose members coéperated with the 
other local workers to make the meetings 
successful, They welcomed tlie repre- 
sentatives of the Association, attended the 
meetings, and in several places helped by 
entertaining or defraying a part of the 
other local expenses. At Newberg, both 
of the suffrage workers were the guests of 
the Union during the two days’ stay. 
Mrs. Frances II. Gorrie, the president, 
welcomed us graciously; and the secre- 
tary, Miss Margaret Sloat, after welcom- 
ing the visitors in behalf of the Orange 
County Union, gave constant help and 
counsel throughout the meetings. In 
every city we were entertained, and found 
loyal friends. At Poughkeepsie, Prof, 
and Mrs, L. Il. Gardner gave us hospital- 
ity. Wealso visited Vassar as the guests 
of Dr. Elizabeth B. Thelberg, and on an- 
other evening were at the home of Dr. 
Thelberg and Dr. Grace Kimball in the 
city. 

At Albany Dr. and Mrs. Brundage and 
Mrs. Kate S. Thompson received us; at 
Catskill Mrs. Jennie L. Malcolm was our 
hostess. At Amsterdam, Mrs. Tunis Peck 
and Mrs. Dr. Bronk; at Kingston Mrs, 
Dimmock and Mrs, F, J. KR, Clarke; at 
Schenectady, Mrs. Furnside kindly ex- 
tended hospitality. 

Fortunately, the hall rents and other 
local expenses were collected at the meet- 
ings. While organizations were not per- 
fected, much seed was sown which prom- 
ises to yield a substantial harvest later. 
This was pioneer work, but necessary if 
we would create and crystallize sentiment 
throughout the State. If suitable leaders 
can be secured, organization is now feasi- 
ble, and every effort will be made to ac- 
complish it. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LETTER, 

The West New Brighton Club has sub- 
scribed for copies of the Letter to be sent 
to the members. 

Fluvanna and Oswego each send $1.00 to 
the Letter. Mrs. Bentley of Fluvanna 
writes: ‘It isan incentive to struggling 
country clubs to know that other clubs 
are doing something.”’ 

PERSONAL. 

The death of Mr. Robert Emmett An- 
drews occurred at Hudson on April 17, 
He was nearly 82, a man of rare abilities 
and fine presence, for many years a prom- 
inent lawyer in the county and a firm 
friend of suffrage. He was the father of 
Miss Kornelia T, Andrews, president of 
Columbia county. All her friends in the 
work will extend sincerest sympathy to 
her and to her mother. 

OMISSIONS, 

The space demanded by the Legislative 
and Organization reports has crowded out 
some interesting Club news, which will 
appear in the May number. 

HARRIET MAY MILLs. 
State Headquarters, 
926 West Genesee St., Syracuse. 

April 29, 1901, 

NEW YORK STATE TAXPAYERS’ LEAGUE, 
SYRACUSE, APRIL 30, 1901, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I see by your New York Letter of last 
week that Mrs, Hackstaff and myself were 
particularly congratulated on the success 
of the taxpayers’ bill. This year, owing 
to the press of other engagements, Mrs. 
Hackstaff has been less active on commit- 
tee work than Mrs. Mary G. Craigie, one 
of the other members of the Legislative 
Committee, though always a valuable and 
enthusiastic worker. 

It is owing to the constant and untiring 
efforts of the president of the State Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, that 
the final results secured, as her 
lovely, serene presence, with the combina- 
tion of high ideals and strong common- 
sense which characterize her, are more 
telling arguments for the rights of women 
than most of the speeches in their favor. 

You will be interested to know that a 
society was formed last year, by men who 
ask our coéperation, called the ‘‘New York 
State Taxpayers’ League,’ ‘‘To collect 
and disseminate information concerning 
taxation, and to oppose projects which 
will add to the burden of taxpayers with- 
out adequate advantage to them. 

“To promote the passage of laws which 
will reduce taxation. To encourage legit- 
imate improvements which will benefit 
the people without recourse to taxation 
whenever and wherever practicable.”’ 

The idea is to enroll the taxpayers all 
over the State by membership in this 
League, and thereby have a body strong 
enough to resist unnecessary taxation. 

MAry H, LOINEs. 

Chairman Legislative League, New York 

W. S.A. 


were 





KANSAS. 


The Union Signal gives some further 
details of the recent municipal elections 
in Kansas: 


The Kansas elections furnish a striking 
commentary on woman’s part and place 





in politics, That law and order tickets 
were elected in the majority of Kansas 
cities and towns is chiefly due to women, 
who, it is said, manifested an enthusiasm 
quite surprising to the men. In Topeka 
the fight was fierce, $5,000 being contrib- 
uted at one time by Eastern brewers to 
carry the capital for whiskey. In Topeka 
women who never registered before went 
out and worked heroically on election 
day, despite the cold and rain. The men 
of Hutchinson gave the whisky candidate 
two hundred majority, but the women 
saved the day and elected the temperance 
man with two hundred votes to spare. In 
Winfield the “revenue” mayor would 
have been elected by over two hundred 
votes had only men voted. The women 
defeated him by a majority of eighty- 
three. Similar reports come from all over 
the State, and headlines in various Kansas 
papers have been telling how ‘“‘the women 
did it.’"’. The whisky men are now threat- 
ening to disfranchise the women. 


But the Kansas Legislature voted down 
the proposal to disfranchise them by an 
almost unanimous vote. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 152.) 








In cases of catarrh Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
heals the tissues, builds up the system, 
expels impurities from the blood and 
cures, 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 

anything you can lay your) 

hands on, when you can 

have one of these beauti- 

ful little instruments put 

“— into your space by The “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only my 

25 crs. ramps or cur Eyeglass Cleaner. 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms 2c. 
J.W. Youngjohn, M’f’r, 293 Congress St.,Boston, 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C, & H.R. R. BR. Co., Lessee, 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tick ets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 

















B. & A. R.R.toAlbapny, N.Y.C, & H.R. R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 





From Class A Class B Class CU 
BROGEOR. 0.200 ccccsecs $19.00 816,00 812.00 
8S. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester...........- 18.00 14.75 11,00 

MIMROF oc ccc scccessese 16.25 14.00 10,50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10,00 
BRO. cccccee covcccces 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
BERGE cc cccvcccccccccces 16.90 14.50 10,50 
Westfield............ - 15.30 13.50 10,00 
Pittsfield........... 13.70 12.50 9.00 
orth Adams....... - 14.00 12,50 9.00 
Chatham.....-....+. 13.10 11.50 7.00 
CONDITIONS. 


Class A--On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 


Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and oe for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Bulfalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation oi 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M, WINSLOW, Editor, 


Boston, 





52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
Tf you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Boston : Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 


been put into English. They represent a 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philu- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


[have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit ts left, 4 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia, — New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregutionalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed | 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme- 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
cal genius... . [tis a real service to let Ameri 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
whom we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Rt. Hon, James Bryce. 


The peome cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.—Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator's venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them w'thout instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender,— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These peogte are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y, Commercial 
Adverttser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gente fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodiat. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
. We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they hr ye been written inalan desolated by 
fire and sword, But, beyond all else, they breathe 
a spirit of the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty .—Christian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. (.: * L spoke on this subject «the Armen 
ian question) before tbe Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 


gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” ete , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most }ersistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, Which brought his country back vividly to 


his mind and heart. 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
doubie interest; that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
poetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armenian folk. An 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
Db. C.: “Ll read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its ee A some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost alj, and stirred an interest in the 
me me people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


FOR SALE AT THE 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago”’ ‘‘North Shore” 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a.m. | 2.00P.m, 
Due Albany 4.10 Pr.m. | 7.80 “* 
** Syracuse 7.55 ‘ |} 11.40 * 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.304.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * | 
* Toledo 5.565 a.m. | 
* Detroit | 8.15 " 
“ Chicago | 11.50 “ | 4:00P.m. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run om 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, In 
Waterloo, Webster City, For Lt Dodge, 


DAURLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-iorary moving cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. — 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OO! « 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ever 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fas 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful! 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruias of Mitla, 


The Catacsente of Guanjuste, 
The Pyramid of Cholule, 
The Valley and Hills os Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
e . 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


—_—_—— 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 
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WOMEN’S PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 


objections and apprehensions, and their 
ability was doubted; but the reports from 


Under this title Dr. Eliza Ichenhaeuser | those cities which have made the attempt 


writes in the Leipziger Neucsten Nach- 
richten of April 8th as follows: 

Itis not very long since, when we wanted 
to speak of the progress of women, or of 
new advantages gained by them, we had to 
look to the new world, as though young 
America alone were able to fill us with 
hope and with belief in a happy future. 
To-day some of these hopes are already 
fulfilled; we are no longer confined to the 
new continent when we look for encour- 
aging prospects on a way that is not al- 
ways free from thorns, It is not only the 
intellectual and political mother country 
of America and the British Isles; not only 
the cradle of the emancipation of women, 
the French Republic; not only liberal 
Switzerland and other progressive coun- 
tries of the Old World that can show posi- 
tive results of modern women’s aspira- 
tions; but also our own country, Ger- 
many. 

In the budget commission of the Reich- 
stag, the State Secretary Von Podbielsky 
felt obliged to confirm the favorable judg- 
ment on women employed in the tele- 
phone service, which they had already 
gained upon their first attempt in 1559. 
After twelve years, during which the 
work has materially increased, the same 
favorable report is made. 

These satisfactory results produce 
wholesome effects in other departments. 
Thus the minister of public works, in an 
order to the railway service (almost all 
German railways belong to the State), 
lately expressed the wish that in future 
more women should be employed as ticket 
sellers. The employment of women in 
the railway telephone service is also to be 
favored as much as possible, under a spe- 
ciallaw. After a year he will make in- 
quiries as to whether his will in this 
matter has been duly respected. There 
can be no doubt that he is perfectly seri- 
ous about this matter. Even if there be 
some foundation for the suspicion that 
the lower pay of women, which unfortu. 
nately is lower, may have aided in his de- 
cision, his appreciation of the fact that 
favorable results were obtained by em- 
ploying women in this department cannot 
be denied. 

The budget commission of the Prussian 
House of Representatives reported quite 
recently that the experiment of employ- 
ing two women assistants on the board of 
factory inspectors had proved such a suc- 
cess that further appointments of women 
assistants would be taken into considera- 
tion. This becomes doubly interesting in 
recalling the debate which took place 
scarcely two years ago in this same House 
of Representatives, between this very 
government and the deputies of the Con- 
servatives, the Centrum and the National 
Liberals, on account of the bill presented 
by the ‘Friesinn’’ deputy Mr. Hirsch on 
the employment of women factory inspec- 
tors, on March 6, 1899. The bill was passed 
only by changing the words ‘‘women fac- 
tery inspectors’’ to ‘‘women assistants.”’ 
On April 1, 1900, the boards of factory in- 
spectors in Berlin and Miinchen-Gladbach 
(in the industrial district of the lower 
Rhine) were given each a woman assistant. 

3efore they had been nine months at 
work the very government which two 
years before, when a special commissioner 
had reported the favorable results of in- 
spection by women in England, ascribed 
this to the general inclination to commend 
everything related to the emancipation of 
women, could not but report that the at- 
tempt had proved a success, and that the 
employment of more women assistants 
would be taken into consideration, This 
is indeed very desirable, for two women 
assistant inspectors for 340,000 adult 
work-women, to say nothing of the large 
number of young girls, are indeed only 
like drops in the ocean. It would now 
be not only desirable, but just, if after 
this experience women were no longer 
employed as assistants only, but also in 
the influential position of full inspectors. 
In this, as in many other things, the lib- 
eral Grand-Duchy of Baden has once more 
set an example to the rest of the German 
confederacy. On the first of August last 
year Miss von Richthofen, doctor of na- 
tional economy, was appointed head in- 
spector of factories, while the other states 
of Germany which have introduced this 
innovation at all, appoint women, as in 
Prussia, only as assistants. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that these states 
gave the first impulse to the reform in 
Germany, and thus at least gave women a 
chance to show how well they are adapted 
for this important task. This fact is al- 
most unanimously stated by the reports 
of the board of trade. 

As praiseworthy activity has been shown 
by numbers of women as almoners and 
overseers of the poor. It is well known 
that the permission for them to do such 
eharitable work had also to be obtained 
by a hard struggle, and only a limited 
number of German cities admit them as 
regular almoners. Here, as in other de- 
partments, there were at first all sorts of 








prove in the most striking manner how 
erroneous and prejudiced are suppositions 
regarding women’s abilities, so long as 
women are not given a chance to prove 
what they can do. In the last annual 
meeting of the Danzig municipality, the 
report shows that asa result of employing 
women to share in the work, there had 
been a more careful examination and con- 
trol of separate cases by the board of 
charity, and that all the public care of the 
poor had been more thorough and indi- 
vidual. The reports from other German 
cities are similar, so that recently several 
other places, the capital of the Empire 
among them, have resolved to admit 
women as regular almoners, and the 
‘*Preussische Stidtetag’’ unanimously de- 
clared that the employment of women in 
the public care of the poor is highly de- 
sirable. 

As favorable as in the social field of 
work is the success of women in the intel- 
lectual line. The college courses for 
women'in Berlin have lately completed 
their seventh year of existence, and, as in 
former years, all the students who took 
the whole course have passed the final ex- 
amination. At present the courses are 
attended by 71 students and are finan- 
cially independent. The girls’ college 
courses in Karlsruhe, Leipzig, Hanover, 
Stuttgart, K6énigsberg and Breslau are 
developing steadily, and the opening of 
new ones is planned at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Berlin, Hamburg, etc. 

The number of German women admit- 
ted to the lectures at the universities in 
the last winter semester was 1029; in Ber- 
lin alone 439; while five years ago there 
were only 40 in Berlin and 153 in all the 
German universities. 

Freiburg and Heidelberg, faithful to the 
traditions of their country, admitted 
women to matriculation the first of all the 
German universities, and they have now 
twelve matriculated women students, be- 
sides forty-nine hearers. 

What may be expected of these zealous 
students, a jubilee recently celebrated will 
show. On Feb. 16 of this year a quarter 
of a century had passed since the first 
German woman physician, Dr. Tiburtius, 
took her degree at Ziirich. In that same 
year she settled in Berlin. What she 
has done for her fellow-women within 
these twenty-five years can hardly be told 
in afew words. She has given help and 
comfort to innumerable women who 
shrank from consulting a male physician; 
by her example she has given other wom- 
en the courage to follow her; she has dis- 
armed the adversaries of women physi- 
cians by her work, and through the ex- 
traordinary number of her patients has 
furnished proof of the need of women doc- 
tors. She conferred another benefit by 
founding a hospital for poor women, In 
short, this first woman physician has ac- 
complished such a great work that the 
best results may be expected from the 
rapidly increasing number of her follow- 
ers. The resolution of the Bundesrat of 
April 20, 1900, therefore admits women to 
the medical, pharmaceutical, and dental 
examinations at German universities. 

Thus the progress of women in Germa- 
ny, although less conspicuous than in 
some other countries, is still going on 
safely and securely. It is not so much 
spoken of as that of women in other 
countries, because the antipathy of the 
German to making a show of himself and 
of his merits is most strongly accentuated 
in the German women. Besides, the Ger- 
man never undertakes innovations hastily. 
He examines the new good very care- 
fully before giving up for it the old. But 
when he has taken possession of it he 
clings to it with all his soul and never lets 
go again, This is shown also in the ques- 
tion of the emancipation of women, and 
we may say that by this method German 
women have been spared many disap- 
pointments which will always accompany 
too rash a reform. The instances above 
named bear witness to the great progress 
which is going on now so much more 
steadily. ‘‘La vrérité est en marche, rien ne 
Uv arrétera.”” MARTHA KRUG GENTHE, 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Mary M. Bartelme, of Chicago, was con- 
firmed by the Illinois Senate recently for 
re-appointment as Public Guardian of 
Cook County. The Chicago Legal News 
says: ‘‘Miss Bartelme has performed the 
duties of this office to the entire satisfac- 
tion of everybody. She has extended a 
mother’s watchful care to the children 
placed under her jurisdiction. Judges, 
lawyers, common people and children will 
rejoice at her reappointment.”’ 


Miss Rosalie Loew, of the New York 
bar, read an interesting paper before the 
American Social Science Association at 
its recent meeting in Washington. She 
gave a complete history of the Legal Aid 
Society, which had its origin in New York 





City more than 100 years ago, and which 
has been doing charity work among the 
immigrants ever since, 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





The staff of attending physicians to 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, has been 
considerably enlarged for 1901. Three 
women are among the number appointed: 
Drs. Florence Hunt, Jeanette Kearsley and 
Josephine Jackson, graduates of the Wo- 
man’s Medical School, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Dr. Jackson and Dr. Kearsley 
are ex-internes of the institution. Dr. 
Hunt was at one time resident physician 
in the Cook County Hospital for the In- 
sane at Dunning, which led her into an 
active practice along the line of nervous 
diseases. Dr. Effie Lobdel receives a 
re-appointment. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and board of directors of the Chicago 
Homeopathic Medical College, it was de- 
termined to admit women on an equal 
footing with men. Heretofore, this has 
been the only homeopathic college in the 
West to exclude women. As it is one of 
the largest and best equipped medical 
schools in the country, this change in its 
policy is notable as indicating progress in 
coéducation. 

Fraulein Mathilde Wagner, of Frankfort, 
has just passed her final examination in 
medicine at Freiburg in Baden. She re- 
ceived her “certificate of maturity’’ in Ber- 
lin some years ago, when the women were 
not permitted to study medicine there. 
She therefore went to Zurich, passed her 
first examinations there, and was about 
to take her final one there last autumn, 
when women physicians were admitted to 
practice in Germany after passing the 
necessary examinations. She has, there- 
fore, qualified at Zurich. 

Two duly qualified women physicians 
have been appointed as resident medical 
officers at the London Royal Free Hospi- 
tal. This innovation has been contem- 
plated for some time, but accommodations 
have been lacking. This difficulty has 
now been overcome. The women physi- 
cians will attend solely on women and 
children patients, One reason given for 
the appointment is that the authorities at 
Gray’s Inn-road wish to give the women 
students at their medical school, of whom 
there are 200, the opportunity to acquire 
the experience only attainable in a hospi- 
tal. They study hard, and pass their ex- 
aminations, after which practical experi- 
ence is, of course, essential. Says the 
Devon and Exeter Gazette: ‘‘Women med- 
ical officers in hospitals are no new thing. 
They practise at many throughout the 
kingdom. The new Metropolitan Hospi- 
tal for Women, established in the Easton- 
Road, for example, is staffed almost en- 
tirely by women.” 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


IOWA. 





Des MOINES, MAy 8, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your article respecting the action of 
the New York Legislature, you say: ‘‘New 
York is the third State to give suffrage to 
tax-paying women.”’ In 1894—four years 
before Lousiana’s action,—the lowa Leg- 
islature granted women theright to vote 
at municipal elections on the issue of 
bonds or levying of taxes for municipal or 
school purposes. The measure was under- 
stood to be a concession to tax-paying 
women; but the lowa men were too broad 
to establish a property qualification for 
the franchise, even among women, and ex- 
tended the privilege to all women. 

While we are willing to concede to New 
York, or any other State, full credit for 
what it does, Iowais not willing to drop 
back any further in the procession than 
the place to which she is entitled. 

CLARA M, RIcHEY, 

{[lowa was not included in the list, be- 
cause she does not limit suffrage to tax- 
paying women. We were enumerating 
the States that had given the ballot to 
women tax-payers only. In giving a vote 
upon tax questions to all women, lowa 
occupies a unique position; she is a con- 
necting link between the three States 
which give women tax-payers a vote on 
tax questions, and Kansas, which gives all 
women a vote on all municipal questions. 
Eps. WoMAN’S JOURNAL. ] 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — Boucicault’s great 
drama, ‘‘Led Astray,”’ is the attraction for 
the coming week. This famous play has 
not had a performance for nearly four 
years, and it will have almost the interest 
of anovelty. Miss Eva Taylor and Miss 
Maye Louise Aigen both make their first 
appearance inthis production. Following 
‘*Led Astray’’ comes ‘‘At the White Horse 
Tavern.’’ Chocolate bonbons to patrons 
of the Monday matinees. 


A Notable Book of Reminiscences. 





With two portraits. 











AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 
ByWilliam J. Stillman. 


2 vols. 


Hlis life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, Col. 
Higginson, Lowell, and Parkman, and is perhaps even more valuable 
in estimating the average Yankee character and 
under the happy influence of cosmopolitan experience. .. . 


The Adirondack Club, with the three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, 
John Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Prof Jeffries Wyman, Judge Hoar, 
Dr. Binney, and Horatio Woodman among its members, is the sub- 
ject of two charming chapters, and another is devoted to Lowell, 
and then comes an account of a third visit to Europe, more profit- 
able than either of the others, both in its effect upon the traveller's 
art and in its friendships.—New York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - = Boston. 


8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


its possibilities 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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Boys’ Department 


We are now showing our Spring 
and Summer stock in this depart- 
ment, to which we invite the at- 
tention of discriminating buyers. 

Boys’ top coats and reefers in 
Oxford mixtures and covert cloths, 

Boys’ two-piece school and dress 
suits. 

Boys’ woollens and washable 
sailor and Russian suits. 

Youths’ (16 to 19 years) covert 
cloth oversacks. \ 
Youths’ cheviot and serge suits, 

plain and in mixtures. 

An extensive line of negligee 
shirts and blouses, shirt waists 
and boys’ furnishings. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


SWIMMING. 


Classes afternoons. Pure water—equable tem- 
perature—able instructor. 


42 St. Botolph Street. 
M. E. ALLEN. 








Circulars. 








Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
Continuous Vaudville. New and delight- 
ful features. 








In the spring the birds are singing 
As they build their summer home, 
Blades of grass and buds are springing, 
O’er the mead the cattle roam. 
In the spring your blood is freighted 
With the germs that cause disease, 
Humors, boils, are designated 
Signals warning you of these. 
In the spring that tired feeling 
Makes you every duty shirk,— 
Makes you feel like begging, stealing, 
Rather than engage in work. 
But there’s something known that will a 
Man to health and vigor lead. 
You will find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Just exactly what you need. 
neers - 
CURIOUS CONDITIONS CHANGED BY QUIET, 

When jaded by the cares and worries of 
this life, when filled with a spirit of un- 
rest, the best thing imaginable for the 
afflicted todo is to hie himself to new 
scenes—to the primeval wilds, in that 
part of New England known as the fishing 
regions, there to enjoy a period of abso- 
lute quiet, 

The enjoyment, the complete retire- 
ment in which one finds himseli, is the 
best health restorer imaginable. The 
manipulation of hooks, nets and lines, 
the sight of a big, wary fish, anxious for a 
tussle, and the excitement attending the 
landing of one of these fine fellows, will 
drive away the blues, and every moment 
of the spring vacation is one of intense 
enjoyment. 

The regions, or sections, which offer al- 
lurements to the early fisherman are sev- 
eral, but the most prominent and con- 
spicuous are the Moosehead and Rangeley 
regions, though many sportsmen prefer 
the Allegash region or the territory in 
Washington County, Maine, while others 
single out Lake Winnipesaukee or Mem- 
phremagog, or Sunapee or Champlain, or, 
perhaps, some one of the streams or lakes 
of the Adirondacks is the choice for the 
spring sport. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad reaches 
every section in which spring fishing isa 
predominant feature, and the pamphlet, 
“Fishing and Hunting,’ gotten out by its 
General Passenger Department, whose of- 
fices are in Boston, Mass., is chock-full of 
interesting information which every 





sportsman should read, and a two-cent 
stamp sent to the above address will pro- 
cure it for you, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, — Monday, 
May 13,3 P.M Discussion Committee, 




















Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P. O. Box 1725, Boston. 





To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shace trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston, 





A bright, capable lady, who is about break- 
ing up her home, would like to be companion to 
a middle-aged lady, and to do business, assist 
about cares of a house and make herself gener- 
ally useful. Would travel if necessary. Address 
H. A. R., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 
Boston, 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


For Sale in Dorchester. 
$7,000. ASSESSED 88,000. 


The beautiful estate of Hon. SAMUEL 
J. BARRows, 51 Sawyer Avenue, One of 
the few Dorchester estates located within 
easy access of Boston, and having an ex- 
tensive view of the harbor. This property 
was built for Mr. Barrows’ own occupancy. 
There are 14 rooms and bath, with all 
modern improvements. There are heavy 








oak floors in several of the rooms. The 
finish is substantial and dignified. The 


lot ison a corner, and contains 7,369 square 
feet of land. This property must be sold 
at once, as the owner has left the State. 
The price and terms are so favorable to a 
purchaser that it cannot fail to interest 
any one looking for a home in Dorchester. 
Apply through your broker, or directly to 


ELBRIDGE K. NEWHALL, 


50 State Street, Boston. 
Telephone 3503-2 Main. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec'y.. 


14 Beacon S8t., Boston 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Stree BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electrio car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 








John Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congrses Street. 
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